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I 
THE MILL MUTUALS 


ARE GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE CARRIERS 





‘ ‘ - MILL MUTUAL 
performs an invaluable 
service to policy holders by 
reducing losses and returning 
savings. In its fire preven- 
tion work it performs a serv- 
ice to the entire community. 


e 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co......... Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co.... . Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association... ....... Alton, Ill. 


Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co.. . Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co... ... Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co.......... Chicago, Ill. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co... ... Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co.......... Des Moines, la. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 








MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 WEST MADISON STREET . . . CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
A Service Organization Maintained by the Mill Mutuals 











Since 1752 


“Mutual” has meant— 


The good of 
Policyholders 


“Success depends chiefly on these two 
virtues, INDUSTRY and FRUGALITY. 
Waste neither time nor money, but 
make the best use of both.” 


—Benjamin Franklin 


ROM the founding of the first mutual insurance coun- 
F pany down to the present day—mutual companies 
have existed solely for the benefit of policyholders. 


Under the mutual plan policyholders own the corpora- 
tion and benefit directly by the economy, care and ability 
of its management. 


The service record of mutual companies surpasses any 
other classification of business. Eighty have been in busi- 
ness continuously for more than 100 years. Mutual divi- 
dends are returned to policyholders, who are the owners of 
the business under the mutual plan. 


Mutual casualty insurance has the endorsement and pa- 

























tronage of leading industrial organizations and thousands 
of outstanding individual business leaders. 


Employers of labor, car and property owners, anyone 
engaged in business, owes it to himself to thoroughly un- 
derstand the mutual plan of insurance. 


Mutual insurance protection is available against all types 
of casualty risks including: accident and 
health, automobile, burglary and theft, 
workmen’s compensation, liability, plate 
glass, property damage, boiler and machin- 
ery, malpractice, and fidelity and surety. 


| NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANIES 


919 NortTH MicHIGAN AVENUE — CHicaco 11, ILLINOIS 











LEO A. MINGENBACH 


President 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Fg nesiehemreotan president of the National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Companies is Leo A. Mingenbach, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin. The new president previously had served as the 
National Association’s vice-president, and as president of the Federa- 
tion of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. 
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“EVERYBODY WANTS TO GET INTO 
THE ACT” ON INSURANCE CAPACITY 


IGHT now the average top fire in- 
surance company executive possi- 
bly approaches less closely the ideal of 
the happy and carefree business leader 
than has been the case for some years. 


For a long time he has been experi- 
encing fundamental troubles growing 
out of his company’s high loss ratio and 
high expense ratio, a burden more re- 
cently complicated by an investment 
situation which should not happen to 
a widow or orphan, and by the necessity 
for readjusting operations to the flood 
of new regulatory legislation about to 
become effective. 


Just when he was beginning to learn 
to live with these gnawing sorrows, he 
has acquired a new one: the inability to 
secure sufficient capacity to write all 
of the desirable new business offered. 
The fact that everyone now seems anx- 
ious to devote a good deal of time to 
offering suggestions as to how this prob- 
lem of extra capacity can be met prom- 
ises, as the year draws to a close, to 
fill his cup of troubles to overflowing. 


When the National Association of 
Insurance Agents held its annual meet- 
ing a few weeks ago, the matter of se- 
curing enough additional capacity to 
dissolve the fire insurance executive’s 
woes was one of the first items the as- 
sembled producers lit into. The sug- 
gestion was that there be set up a re- 
insurance fund under the sponsorship 
of the Federal government, later em- 
bellished by approval of a former presi- 
dent of the organization, and by the 
additional suggestion that the surplus 
amassed by the War Damage Corpora- 
tion be used as the keystone of the 
fund’s capital structure. 


Not long afterward Ernest L. Clark, 
outspoken insurance buyer for the J. 
C. Penney Company, offered his solu- 
tion in a speech at Philadelphia before 
the Middle Atlantic chapter of the So- 
ciety of Chartered Property and Casu- 
alty Underwriters. 


And when the American Management 
Association holds its insurance confer- 
ence in Chicago on November 18-19 
the highlighted subject on the two-day 
program will be a discussion of this 
question: “Are insurance markets keep- 
ing pace with the requirements of 
American business?” The problem of 
the buyer will be presented by Frank B. 
Flahive, New York City, vice-president 
of the Columbia Engineering Corpora- 
tion, and it would seem to be a fair as- 
sumption that his answer will be “No”. 
The harassed fire insurance company 
executives will be represented in the 
debate by Frank A. Christensen, New 
York City, president of the America 
Fore Group of carriers. What his an- 
swer will be is something which will be 
awaited with wide interest. 


The impression seems to be general 
that the tendency of fire insurance com- 
pany executives in the present situation - 
is to maintain a stiff upper lip and a 
dignified silence—in the hope that the 
storm will blow over, the shouting and 
the tumult will die, and normalcy in 
the fire insurance business will return 
from just around the corner. The im- 
pression also seems general that such an 
attitude is in error, and that unless 
proper steps are taken the lack of ca- 
pacity will remain a problem for a long 
time to come. Who is right doubtless 
will be determined only by the march 
of events. But that the subject will be 
dropped for lack of buyer and agent 
interest obviously must be regarded as 
the most forlorn of hopes. 


_ The Philadelphia remarks of Ernest 
L. Clark, in the abbreviated reports 
available, were on the tart side. He 
contended that there never has been 
sufficient insurance capacity in this 
country to take care of all the risks that 
have been offered, and that it is absurd 
that some business should want for pro- 
tection. He also characterized it as 
absurd that a large portion of insur- 
ance premiums today should go out of 
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the country to carriers who do not ob- 
serve our laws, and who do not sub- 
mit a financial statement of the re- 
sources behind their insurance contracts. 
He held that petty jealousies among 
United States insurance companies must 
be forgotten, and that the larger in- 
surers should subscribe funds for the 
- incorporation of an American reinsur- 
ance company. Such a multiple-line in- 
surer should have adequate facilities to 
meet the needs of today’s business, he 
asserted, insisting that the fear is 
groundless that recession in American 
business will occur that will lead to 
such a contraction in insurable values 
and premiums that there may. not be 
need for such a reinsurance carrier for 
very long. He predicted that the Amer- 
ican insurance business will continue to 
increase in size, and that more and more 
risks will be found that require insur- 
ance in either prosperity or depression 
periods. 


Whether the recommendation that a 
super-reinsurer be set up will be the 
approach developed at the forthcoming 
discussion of the problem at the Ameri- 
can Management Association’s insur- 
ance conference this month is some- 
thing which has not as yet been re- 
vealed. Everyone interested in the sub- 
ject has noted, of course, that various 
other expedients have been advanced. 
These have ranged from the suggestion 
that Lloyds reinsurance receive official 
recognition by state insurance depart- 
ments to the suggestion that allowances 
be made in setting up reserves for such 
prepaid expenses as agents’ commissions. 


Possibly the suggestion that has at- 
tracted most attention is that of Com- 
missioner of Insurance William A. Sul- 
livan of Washington—that term fire in- 
surance, with its heavy discounts on 
three-year and five-year policies, be 
abolished. Although this proposal has 
not met with widespread approval, es- 
pecially among insurance agents, it has 
had the apparent effect of summoning 
up some sentiment for the reduction of 
term discounts to bring them more 
closely into line with current interest 
rates. 


TO HELL WITH “SAFETY” 


BOUT the last place one would ex- 
pect to find an article bearing the 
forthright title “To Hell With ‘Safe- 
ty’” is in the pages of a magazine de- 
voted to accident prevention, not only 
because such publications tend to be 
conspicuously sedate in their choice of 
verbiage but because at first glance 
expression of such a sentiment would 
seem to imply sabotage of their editor- 
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ial policies. Yet that is precisely the 
headline over the most thought-provok- 
ing piece which appeared in the Octo- 
ber, 1947, issue of Safety Engineering, 
the venerable journal published by the 
Alfred M. Best Company for the bene- 
fit of those who wish to be kept aware 
of the latest developments in accident 
prevention. 


There is a catch to the title, of course. 
Frank T. Grosser, the “conservation en- 
gineer” rather than “safety engineer” 
who is its author, apparently is just 
as much an enthusiast for accident pre- 
vention as anyone else who is concerned 
ptofessionally with the problem. He 
is talking about practical semantics. 
His objection is that the word “safety” 
is being worked to death, and that be- 
cause of its indiscriminate application 
to everything from “safety pins” to 
“safety prevention” it has been worn 
so threadbare that it has lost the dy- 
namic significance which presumably it 
once had. 


His recommendation is, simply, that 
more descriptive terms be applied to the 
equipment now loosely referred to as 
“safety” equipment, and that a more 
nearly accurate adjective be substituted 
for “safety” in every possible reference. 
He thinks that asbestos gloves is a bet- 
ter phrase than safety gloves. He thinks 
that steel-toed shoes is a better phrase 
than safety shoes: And, very obviously, 
he thinks that conservation engineer is 
a better phrase than safety engineer. 


Although not exercised over the mat- 
ter to the extent of the author referred 
to, this publication is inclined to agree 
with him to a very. considerable extent. 
We have noted before in these columns 
the tendency of organizations con- 
cerned with such matters as accident 
prevention and fire prevention to direct 
their activities more and more toward 
the promotion of slogans, rather than 
toward the dissemination of factual in- 
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formation. It is a principle of the ad- 
vertising business that constant repeti- 
tion can be counted upon to put over 
any sound idea, and it may be that this 
is correct. But it is a principle of com- 
mon sense that constant repetition tends 
to bore a certain proportion of those 
listeners or readers who are subjected 
to it, and there is just a chance that this 
proportion is rather larger than is com- 
monly supposed. The individual can 
become so accustomed to anything that 
it no longer is effective in prompting 
him to react in the manner desired, 
even if the stimulus to which he is sub- 
jected is aerial bombing. 


Semantics is a subject which is not 
without its complexities, but it is one 
which might bear more than casual 
study by those who wonder why their 
energetic efforts to sell the gospel of ac- 
cident prevention and fire prevention 
fail to pierce the tough hide of the pub- 
lic more effectively than seems to be the 
case. 


WHY THE ENTHUSIASM? 


HERE have been a great many 

thousands of words published and 
perhaps millions spoken during the past 
decade upon the subject that, for want 
of a better name, has come to be called 
“insurance education”. Almost every- 
one who has access to the printed page 
has put in his ten cents worth,as to the 
crying need for a higher level of tech- 
nical competence, and a better under- 
standing of fundamental principles, up- 
on the part of insurance personnel. Few 
indeed have been the recent insurance 
meetings at which the same doctrine has 
lacked an oratorical advocate. 


The professional educators long ago 
sensed the significance of this expressed 
sentiment, and as one result there prob- 
ably are a great many more courses in 
fire insurance and casualty insurance be- 
ing taught or planned in our universities 
than at any time in the past. Probably 
more books upon these and related sub- 
jects have been published during the past 
ten years than in any similar previous 
period. Probably more surveys con- 
nected in one way or another with “in- 
surance education” are being conducted 
or contemplated than in the entire pre- 
vious history of the insurance business. 


There is no reason for complaint, of 
course, about all of this activity. Any- 
thing which helps those engaged in the 
fire insurance and casualty insurance 
businesses to learn more about the why 
and the how of what they are doing 
can hardly fail to have a beneficial ef- 
fect. Even if many are not impelled 
by the ferment about them to engage 
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C. E. BROOKHART 


At membership meetings of associations of mutual fire insur- 
ance and mutual casualty insurance companies which ended in 
Chicago, October 31, the following officers were elected: 


Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance Compani ident 


C. E. Brookhart, secretary-treasurer National Mutual Insurance 
Company, Celina, Ohio; vice-president, C. E. Nail, president 
Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Company, Mansfield, Ohio; sec- 
retary, A. V. Gruhn, American Mutual Alliance, Chicago. 


National Association of Automotive Mutual Insurance Com- 











WALTER 





E. OTTO JOHN L. TRAIN 


panies—president, John L. Train, president Utica Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, Utica, New York; vice-president, C. R. McCot- 
ter, president Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana; secretary, J. M. Eaton, Amer- 
ican Mutual Alliance, Chicago. 


National Association of Mutual C. Ity C i presi- 
dent, Walter E. Otto, president Michigan Mutual Liability Com- 
pany, Detroit; vice-president, A. F. Allen, president Texas Em- 
ployers Tnbarence Association, Dallas, Texas; secretary, J. M. 
Eaton, American Mutual Alliance, Chicago. 














personally in any study of the intrica- 
cies of the business, their mere realiza- 
tion of the fact that there are many 
things about it with which they are not 
familiar may be said to be of some small 
value. 


But in all of the studying and survey- 
ing and analysis which is going forward 
there seems one simple question which 
has been neglected by the researchers. 
It is: Why has all this enthusiasm for 
education suddenly enveloped the in- 
surance business? 


There are, certainly, several pat an- 
swers. It can be pointed out that the 
volume of business has increased tre- 
mendously during the past generation. 
It can be asserted that the business has 
become incredibly more complex than 
once was the case, so that the successful 
insurance man no longer. can operate 
by rule of thumb. It can be held that 
competition is in part responsible for 
the widespread urge to become expert 
in insurance techniques. But none of 
them seems quite to explain the situa- 
tion. 


A valuable service would be per- 
formed if it were possible to set down 
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the correct answer here. 
happy fact is that our own ideas as to 
why enthusiasm for education has be- 
come so widespread among those in the 
insurance business are just as vague and 


general as those of anyone else. It is 
obvious that the enthusiasm exists, more 
intensely in some quarters than in oth- 
ers, but the reasons why this should be 
remain uncharted; they await the dig- 
ging of some capable investigator. 


The most striking manifestation of 
this interest in education in the mutual 
insurance field has been in connection 
with the Mutual Fire and Casualty In- 
surance Institutes conducted under the 
sponsorship of the American Mutual 
Alliance. These intensive three-day con- 
centrations of lectures, discussions, and 
examinations were launched in 1940 as 
an experiment, when first it became ob- 
vious that there was a demand for such 
activity. The thought was to present 
fundamentals very thoroughly in the 
principal fields of fire and casualty in- 
surance through the medium of best 
lecturer who could be secured upon each 
selected topic, and to back the lecturer 
up with a panel of practical experts in 
that topic who were capable of answer- 


ing any question those in attendance 
might wish to ask. The extent to which 
the participants assimilated the material 
presented to them was measured by a 
written examination, for . successful 
completion of which a certificate was 
awarded. 


The idea proved unusually successful 
from the beginning, and there was con- 
siderable regret when wartime condi- 
tions made it necessary to abandon the 
Institutes temporarily. When they were 
resumed this year they proved more 
popular than ever. There was a ca- 
pacity attendance of mature insurance 
men at the first one held in Buffalo, 
New York, in September. The second, 
scheduled for Cedar Rapids, Iowa, on 
November 6-8, drew so many advance 
reservations that it was necessary to 
close the admission rolls in August. 


The Institutes are, of course, only 
one element in the movement to gain 
more insurance knowledge that is stir- 
ring throughout the business. If the 
demand is to be met, it would seem that 
there should be a more searching investi- 
gation of the reasons for this eagerness 
than has been made to date. 
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FUTURE WEIGHED AT 
MUTUAL CONVENTIONS 


Mingenbach, Kennicott, Saltmarsh, 
Cooper Elected to Major Offices 


HEN the leaders of mutual fire 

insurance and casualty insurance 
representing all sections of the nation 
came together a year ago for their an- 
nual meetings there was no question as 
to the subject which was the center 
of all interest—it was the necessity for 
cooperation in supporting rate reguls- 
tory legislation designed to permit the 
individual states to retain their tradi- 
tional supervision of the insurance busi- 
ness. 


But when the same leaders to the 
number of almost 1,000 came together 
at Columbus, Ohio, on October 6-9 of 
this year—for the 51st annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Mu- 
tual Insurance Companies, the 31st an- 
nual meeting of the Federation of Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Companies, and the 
11th annual Mutual Advertising-Sales 
Conference—there was absent the con- 
centration upon a single problem which 
had characterized the previous meet- 
ings. Prevalence of a general feeling 
that there had been some degree of suc- 
cess during the past year in dealing with 
the pressing subject of rate regulatory 
legislation permitted other topics to re- 
gain their places in the convention pro- 
grams. 


Appraisal of the future of mutual 
insurance came in for rather more at- 
tention than any other subject. The 
coming opportunities and _responsibili- 
ties of mutual fire and casualty insur- 
ance furnished the keynotes both of the 
address of retiring president Clyde J. 
Robideau to the National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies which he 
has headed during the past year, and of 
the address which Leo A. Mingenbach 
gave as president of the Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. 


“We cannot consider the future of 
our association, or of the industry in 
general, unrelated to the future of this 
country and the world,” president Ro- 
bideau pointed out. “And when we 
try to contemplate the way ahead in 
terms of our country and our economy 
and our way of life, we enter an area 
that is full of challenges and threats, 
uncertainties and dangers, but also of 
opportunity.” 
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H. L. KENNICOTT 
New Vice-President 


He stressed the role of insurance as 
a balance wheel in a transition period 
such as the present, and of the impor- 
tance of realizing that “normalcy”, as 
it once was known, is not coming back. 
He held the final test of mutual insur- 
ance, founded as it is upon public con- 
fidence, to be whether it serves the pub- 
lic well. 


President Mingenbach’s address called 
attention to the important role which 
is open to mutual insurance under the 
new laws which have been enacted dur- 
ing the past few years, and to the pos- 
sible necessity for changed insurance 
thinking which will place greater em- 
phasis upon problems of dealing with 
the public rather than upon the inter- 
nal operations of the insurance business. 


Comment upon the significance of 
changes in insurance regulation also 
was made by A. L. Kirkpatrick, insur- 
ance manager of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of America, 
who deplored the effect upon the busi- 
ness of the rapid turnover in state in- 
surance regulatory authorities. Those 
now in office, he said, have been familiar 
with the details of the long effort to 
secure suitable state regulatory legisla- 





C. J. ROBIDEAU 
Retiring President 


tion, and have an understanding of 
what is to be expected under it. But 
with the inevitable changes in the ranks 
of insurance commissioners, he held it 
to be uncertain whether the successors 
of some of those now in office would 
have the same understanding of the im- 
portance of keeping insurance regula- 
tion by the states on the proper basis. 
He predicted that considerable wisdom 
and courage on the part of state insur- 
ance supervisory officials will be re- 
quired in the future to maintain the bal- 
ance which has been achieved by the 
principal elements in the insurance busi- 
ness during the period of working out a 
new legislative pattern. 


The increased activity in the field of 
safety which has been forced upon gov- 
ernment, the: public, and the insurance 
business by the fire and accident toll 
of recent years had its reflection upon 
the floor of the conventions. H. M. 
Pontious, Columbus, Ohio, safety di- 
rector of the Farm Bureau Mutual Au- 
tomobile Insurance Company, made a 
striking presentation of the needs and 
opportunities in safety at the opening 
general session. Henry Giese, Iowa State 
College professor of agricultural en- 
gineering, directed his remarks at a 
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meeting of the farm group to the prob- 
lem of farm safety. He contended that 
those who work directly with the farm- 
er, such as representatives of farm mu- 
tual insurance, companies, are in a stra- 
tegic position to keep his attention di- 
rected toward the need for care. He 
cited numerous instances of serious farm 
accidents due to carelessness. Insurance 
company opportunities in safety like- 
wise was the subject of an extended 
panel discussion at another of the gen- 
eral meetings of the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Insurance Companies, 
with comment upon both automobile 
safety and urban and rural fire safety. 


In his annual report to the member- 
ship secretary Harry P. Cooper, Jr., 
Indianapolis, Indiana, likewise urged the 
importance of safety as an insurance 
company function. “It was felt that 
one of the greatest services which 
could be rendered by mutual insurance, 
and by this association and its mem- 


bers, is that of safety or loss preven- 
tion,” the report stated. ‘Three safety 
committees were named during the past 
year. The farm fire safety committee, 
which is concerned with all phases of 
farm fire safety, has been especially ac- 
tive in connection with the National 
Youth Safety Contest. The town fire 
safety committee developed a program 
for use during Fire Prevention Week, 
which was made available to our mem- 
bers. The general safety committee cor- 
relates the association’s safety work, and 
is especially interested in the field of 
farm, home, and highway accidents. 
These committees have laid the ground 
work for much valuable service, and it 
is to be hoped that the work will be 


continued and intensified.” 


The difficulties which are being en- 
countered by all insurance companies in 
keeping expenses at a reasonable level, 
especially troublesome because expense 
increases are coming at a time of high 


losses in many fields of insurance, re- 
sulted in a very considerable emphasis 
in the programs of both the National 
Association of Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies and the Federation of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies upon problems of 
office management and expense control. 
Related to this interest was the consid- 
eration of current business trends, and 
of interest rates and bond prices, to 
which one session of the convention was 
devoted. R. W. Valentine, New York 
City, of Halsey Stuart & Company, and 
J. C. Beall, Columbus, Ohio, investment 
manager of the Farm Bureau Mutual 
Insurance Companies were the principal 
speakers at the investment session. 


One of the internal problems which 
may prove to be intensified for many 
mutual insurance companies is that of 
coding, recording, and accumulating 
statistics under the rate regulatory leg- 
islation which was passed in many states 
this year, it was asserted by Robert 


A center of attraction at the recent annual meetings of the National Association of Mutual Insurance Companies and of the Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, held at Columbus, Ohio, was the Mutual Advertising Exhibit, presented under the sponsorship of the Mutual 


Advertising-Sales Conference. One section of the display of insurance advertising is seen below. 
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Icks, Lansing, Michigan, vice-president 
of the Auto Owners Insurance Com- 
pany, in addressing a meeting of the 


automotive and casualty section. He 
contended that this will prove the case 
especially among the smaller carriers, 
even if they may not feel the need of 
belonging ‘to a rating organization, since 
it will be important that such statistics 
as they accumulate be capable of con- 
solidation with the more detailed sta- 
tistics developed by the larger carriers. 
It is obvious, he said, that state insur- 
ance regulatory authorities will require 
the keeping of statistics upon some basis 
that will facilitate consolidation of ex- 
perience received from insurance com- 
panies. Possession of such figures should 
be of value to all insurance companies 
for their own comparative purposes, he 
declared, and will serve as a valuable 
guide to management. Consolidation of 
its experience with that of others will 
enable the small company to use rates 
which it would be impossible to base 
upon its own limited experience in cer- 
tain classes. 


The election of officers held at the 
close of the three-day convention of 
the National Association of Mutual In- 
surance Companies saw Leo A. Mingen- 
bach, executive vice-president of the 
Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Stevens Point, Wiscon- 
sin, elevated to the presidency of the 
organization from the vice-presidency 
to which he was elected last year. He 
succeeded Cylde J. Robideau, secretary 
of the North Dakota Farmers Mutual 
Fire and Lightning Insurance Company, 
and of the North Dakota Farmers Mu- 
tual Tornado and Cyclone Insurance 
Company, both of LaMoure, North Da- 
kota. The new president also has served 
during the past year as president of 
the Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies. 


H. L. Kennicott, secretary of the 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany, Chicago, and president of the IIli- 
nois Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies, was elected vice-president. 
I. G. Saltmarsh, president of the Indiana 
Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Indiana, was elected 
treasurer to replace Gage McCotter, 
vice-president of the Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. Harry P. Cooper, 
Jr., Indianapolis, Indiana, was reelected 
secretary of the National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies, a post in 
which he succeeded his late father last 
year. B. Rees Jones, president of the 
Town Mutual Dwelling Insurance Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa, was renamed 
the Association’s National Councillor to 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America. 
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NE of the more thoughtful ad- 

dresses of the meetings was that 
upon “Objectives of Farm Mutuals”, 
by Ralph R. Botts, Washington, D. C., 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. He sought to review the 
basic reasons why farm mutual insur- 
ance companies exist, why they have 
merited special treatment under state 
laws, why they have been successful, 
and some of the ways in which they may 
cooperate to attain their objectives. 


He pointed out that the farm mutual 
movement in insurance developed with- 
out governmental aid, state or Federal, 
and that its success has been due en- 
tirely to local initiative and community 
cooperation. Many of the laws under 
which farm mutual insurance compan- 
ies operate were passed, he recalled, in 
spite of determined and well-organized 
opposition. These mutual carriers have 
served well for generation after genera- 
tion, and not only have they earned a 
firm foothold in the economic life of 
rural America but doubtless they have 
inspired many kindred local activities. 


He stressed that the primary objec- 
tive of farm mutual insurance compan- 
ies is to serve their members by provid- 
ing insurance at low cost, this being the 
principal measure of service which 
farmers have in relation to their insur- 
ance. There is greater agreement on this 
main objective of farm mutual insur- 
ance, he admitted, than there is upon 
how to attain the objective. 


“Costs are made up of two parts: 
losses paid, and operating expenses,” the 
speaker declared. “Low costs result 
from careful selection of risks and, 
later, from the encouragement and as- 
sistance given members in preventing 
and reducing losses. Low operating ex- 
penses also tend to be associated with 
low assessment costs, but this is not 
always true. Losses paid and operating 
expenses are closely related. It often 
pays in the long run to spend a little 
more on operating expenses if, in so 
doing, losses are reduced. It is the 
total assessment cost to the farmer that 
counts. The objective is to serve him. 


“Much has been said about reducing 
losses through periodic inspections and 
by educational campaigns whereby 
farmers, through hazard check lists, 
etc., are helped to recognize conditions 
which may lead to fires. Companies in 
Iowa, Michigan and other states find 
that inspections and a wise educational 
campaign pay off in lower losses. 


“Tt is usually false economy to cut 
inspection costs as a means of reducing 
expenses, because service to farmers is 
thereby_ neglected. Thousands of in- 


‘at all is worth doing well. 





spections can be made for less than the 
cost of one total loss. Besides mutuals 
serve farmers when they save them that 
part of the property loss not paid from 
the insurance. Is it possible that too 
many renewals are made without in- 
spections? An inspection. carries consid- 
erable weight with most policyholders. 
If a hazard is found the average policy- 
holder tends to correct it, for fear it 
will have a bearing on his claim if he 
has a loss. In stirring him to action in 
his own self-protection mutuals are per- 
forming a service. 


“Perhaps the biggest difference be- 
tween stock company and mutual insur- 
ance costs is in connection with acqui- 
sition costs. The secretary of any mu- 
tual can lower operating expenses still 
further by organizing his work, by 
avoiding duplication, and by keeping his 
records simple but in such shape that 
statistics are available whereby the com- 
pany can profit from past experience. If 
risks are classified, for example, are the 
books kept so that the secretary can tell 
what the loss experience has been for 
each class? Different rate classes may 
be better, or the rate differential between 
classes may be too wide or not wide 
enough. Rates or assessments must be 
adequate from the standpoint of the 
company; they should also be equitable 
as between members if members are to 
receive the service they have a right to 
expect... The secretary cannot tell about 
this unless the records are set up in such 
a way as to reflect past experience. Char- 
ity or differential treatment has no place 
as a component of insurance costs. Mem- 
bers agree to share each other’s losses, 
but they want to share them equitably. 


“In considering service and costs, ask 
these questions: Is it necessary? Can it 
be simplified? Anything worth doing 
Machine 
costs per hour are less than clerical 
costs. Efficiency is increased by modern 
equipment. Low wages often result in 
ineficient management. The average 
public-spirited citizen can be stimulated 
to greater effort by fair wages. 


“Are wages in line with worth? It 
is too much to expect an energetic and 
intelligent secretary to perform good 
work year after year at a financial sacri- 
fice. If, by paying higher wages, by 
spending a little more on inspections, 
fire prevention education, and organized 
farm fire protection, the reduction in 
losses saves more than the added ex- 
pense, then the extra cost has been 
worthwhile. How can you decide 
whether the reduction in losses will pay 
for the added expense as far as your 
company is concerned? I can only say: 
Look around. Talk to others in the 
same business who are most progressive. 
Hear what they have to say at your 
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state and national association meetings. 
Then decide for yourself. 


“In addition to offering insurance at 
low cost, farm mutuals can serve farm- 
ers in other ways. Farmers prefer to 
pay the same assessment rate rather than 
one which varies widely from year to 
year. Stability of assessment rates can 
be accomplished by collecting premiums 
in advance, and by creating reserves in 
years when losses are low to take care 
of higher losses in other years. Most 
companies are authorized by law to col- 
lect in advance and to. maintain a re- 
serve. The day of borrowing to pay 
losses has passed. Loss rates tend to be 
low when farm prices are high, and it is 
then that premium costs are easier for 
farmers to bear. By building up a re- 
serve, companies can avoid calling on 
farmers for extra assessments when farm 
prices are low and losses are high. That 
is a real service to farmers. Their pre- 
miums are harder to pay in hard times, 
and their savings in the reserve make it 
unnecessary to increase assessment rates. 


“Cooperation among companies in 
sharing the larger risks is likewise a 
service to those farmers, who are there- 
by enabled to obtain insurance. Rein- 
surance is also a service to other mem- 
bers as, through it, they are assured 
more stable assessment rates. When one 
of these larger reinsured risks burns the 
ceding company bears only part of the 
loss, and its losses for that year are less 
than they would have been if there had 
been no reinsurance. So again stability 
of assessment rates is attained through 
reinsurance, and so it is a service to 
farmers. In fact’ safety and capacity 
are synonymous with service. 


“The service given by farm mutuals 
is increased when they can safely in- 
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crease the number of hazards they cover. 
Five-point extended coverage is already 
offered as an endorsement by perhaps 
half of the companies. If, through re- 
insurance or by contract, windstorm 
and hail on buildings could be brought 
under the same policy with fire and 
lightning, without detriment to either 
state-wide windstorm or local fire com- 
panies, certainly this would serve farm- 
ers in that they would have one rather 
than two policies. The fact that the 
risks or hazards are divided up among 
a number of different companies is of 
less concern to farmers than the fact 
that they have complete protection and 
as little inconvenience as possible. The 
duty of farm mutuals is to make the 
insurance problems of their members 
as simple as possible, and to handle with 
other companies the increased liability 
connected with the acceptance of large 
risks and vastly different coverages. 


“If service to farmers is the measure 
of the. value of the company to them 
then the day may come when farm mu- 
tuals will offer insurance on livestock 
in transit, all-risk livestock insurance, 
and other coverages that can be afforded 
in areas as small as a county without 
jeopardizing the security-of companies. 


“They may even act as agents or 
ceding companies in connection with 
additional coverages which farmers 
need. Senate Bill 1326 amending the 
Federal Crop Insurance Act provided— 


_ among other things — for encouraging 


private insurance companies to re-enter 
the field of all-risk crop insurance, and 
for reinsuring such companies in not to 
exceed twenty counties on an experi- 
mental basis in 1948. 


“In one state, Texas, the marriage of 
the fire and casualty lines already has 





B. REES JONES 
Reelected National Councillor 


occurred. In other states it is on the 
way. When a farmer is able to get 
fire insurance, workmen’s compensation 
insurance on hired help, accident insur- 
ance on himself and family, liability in- 
surance in connection with his respon- 
sibility to the public and in connection 
with the operation of his automobile, 
all from the same stock company (and 
perhaps eventually in the same policy), 
farm mutuals may be put in a bad spot. 


“As I seem to be looking ahead, I 
might as well go all the way. No one 
doubts that mutual service to farmers 
could be increased by greater coopera- 
tion among companies. Standardiza- 
tion of forms and methods is but one 
illustration, and companies are fast com- 
ing around to it. A uniform policy 
eliminates unethical competition by 
preventing the swapping of fine print. 
Competition must be based on strength 
and service. A uniform policy also 
means that judicial decisions have per- 
manent meanings, which in turn leads 
to uniform treatment of members un- 
der similar circumstances. These all 
add up to increased service to farmers. 
Standardization among states should be 
an ultimate objective. 


“The time may come when compan- 
ies will cooperate in joint inspection of 
risks. Full-time inspectors may be on 
the road with light trucks (as in Iowa) 
and with authority to require that rec- 
ommendations be carried out or the 
insurance will be cancelled. Placards 
posted on farm gates would notify 
everyone that these particular farms had 
been inspected and approved. This would 
be something in which farmers could 
take pride. Neighbors would work to- 
ward the same goal. 
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“Furthermore the cooperative adjust- 
ment of losses, as practiced by stock 
companies in adjusting hail losses on 
growing crops, may yet come. Many 
are convinced that such adjustment can 
be done most equitably by an outsider 
who is free from local influences. In 
the interest of economy full-time ad- 
justers would adjust all losses while in 
an area. The arrangement would re- 
lieve the local mutual of the responsi- 
bilities of adjusting. With fewer men 
doing the adjusting there would tend to 
be uniformity in the treatment of mem- 
bers and as between companies. These 
men would be specialists. 


“Lack of a fixed formula for making 
loss adjustments leads to inequities; it 
makes competition tougher and it often 
results in higher costs. An adjustment 
should not depend upon relative bar- 
gaining power. Determination of cash 
value, as intended by the contract, 


should be objective. This is perhaps 
the most difficult problem in insurance. 
Books have been written on it. Under 
a cooperative system of loss adjustments, 
a few qualified full-time adjusters would 
do the work for all companies. The 
uniformity in treatment of members 
would be a real service. 


“I believe there will come a time when 
farm mutuals operating in the same ter- 
ritory will get together and exchange 
information on rejected risks, on per- 
sons who fail to pay their assessments 
when they come due, and on those who 
have an unreasonable attitude on loss 
adjustments. . . . An exchange of in- 
formation would weed out the unde- 
sirables who increase the cost of insur- 
ance to honest, more desirable folk. If 
each member company of a state as- 
sociation furnished the state associa- 
tion with a list of every undesirable risk 
in its territory, that would be a start. 


Karl W. Pfiffner, vice-president Hardware Mutual Casualty Company, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
(left) registers gratification as he is advised by L. A. Fitzgerald, American Mutual Alliance, thot 
his company’s advertising exhibit has taken the grand award in the competition sponsored by the 
Mutual Advertising-Sales Conference at its recent annual meeting held in Columbus, Ohio. 
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The secretary of the state association 
could then pass along the information 
to the other companies operating in 
overlapping territory. The system would 
work on the same principle as a credit 
bureau among retail merchants.” 


“It is probable that many associations 
use bookkeeping systems that could be 
improved. Is enough attention given to 
methods by which the necessary facts 
can be recorded with the least possible 
work on the part of the secretary? 
Perhaps the state association could be 
of help here, too. Is there not an op- 
portunity for the state association to 
arrange with one or several auditors 
to do the auditing for all farm mutuals 
in a particular state? Improvement and 
more uniformity of records and pro- 
cedures should follow. Composite sta- 
tistics would be available from a veri- 
table storehouse of information, and if 
bids from several auditing concerns 
were obtained the cost per company 
might be reduced. Why should not 
farm mutuals bargain for and buy their 
auditing services in bulk, in the same 
way that small neighborhood grocers 
band together in an independent gro- 
cers’ association to pool their purchas- 
ing power and buy in larger quantities?” 


“We come now to several points on 
which there appears to be some dis- 
agreement as to farm mutual objec- 
tives. One such point is whether farm 
mutuals should classify and rate their 
risks. Certainly arguments for this are 
many. The grouping of too many dif- 
ferent kinds of risks under one rate 
results in inequalities among members. 
In helping carry the bad risk, the bet- 
ter risk must pay more than its share 
of the cost. Mutuals which have one 
rate for all also take the chance of los- 
ing their best business to stock com- 
panies or to mutual competitors who 
classify. If they lose their better risks 
the cost to the remaining members 
must be increased. 


“It was this kind of situation that 
caused the downfall of a great many as- 
sessment life companies in the early 
1900’s. Older members were not 
charged higher rates, even though their 
probability of death was greater, so 
younger members dropped out and 
bought cheaper insurance elsewhere. The 
cost to the remaining members in- 
creased. Neither should fire insurance 
rate classes be too wide. Should we 
not profit from experience in this mat- 
ter also? ; 


“If experience proves that the prob- 
ability of fire is greater in connection 
with one type of ownership or kind of 
property than another, the rate should 
be correspondingly higher. That is 
more equitable than charging for each 
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risk at the same rate regardless of the 
hazard. The only question is whether 
—in classifying—the bookkeeping sys- 
tem will be so complicated that the 
increased cost to all more than offsets 
the gain to the better risks which re- 
sults from classification. 


“The need for a classification system 
is less if the average cost of insurance 
to members is extremely low. On the 
other hand companies operating under 
a one-rate system which have an av- 
erage or higher-than-average cost per 
$100 probably would gain by classify- 
ing. If a proper rate for each risk were 
known it is reasonable to assume that 
there would be more variation among 
such rates for a high-cost company than 
for a low-cost company. I know of no 
company that has tried classification 
and has later gone back to using one 
rate for all. Several years ago the clas- 
sified assessments for a company in New 
York state—with more than 2,500 pol- 
icies and over $9,500,000 of insurance 
—were calculated and proved correct 
by use of a modern calculating machine 
in twenty hours at a cost of $15 in 
clerical hire. 


“Another point on which there seems 
to be disagreement is the emphasis that 
should be placed on increasing the 
volume of business. Judging from the 
standpoint of service, a given quality 
of service can be extended to more 
members, or more and better service 
can be given to the same members. 
Both can be done. Enthusiasm and 
aggressiveness are characteristic of 
youth, while conservatism tends to be 
associated with experience and age. 
When it comes to competing among 
ourselves for available farm business I 
go along with youth. Ethical competi- 
tion usually benefits those whom we 
are trying to serve. It keeps us on our 
toes, alert to changing circumstances. 


“On the other hand there may be 
dangers in attempting to transform 
farm mutuals into general-writing mu- 
tuals—that is, to go out of the farm 
field in search of increased volume of 
business. Let us judge the matter from 
the standpoint of the farmer members 
for whose benefit the companies were 
organized. 


“A long-established mutual principle 
is that the business should be conducted 
along lines that place the interests of 
members ahead of the interests of com- 
pany officials. Healthy growth is de- 
sirable, but too rapid expansion some- 
times covers up flaws which come to 
light under adverse conditions. Size is 
not always synonymous with strength 
and service. Quality as well as quan- 
tity of membership should be consid- 
ered.” 
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Two of the new officers of the Mutual Advertising-Sales Conference élected at the organization's 
recent annual meeting at Columbus, Ohio. H. A. Kern (right), vice-president and agency secre- 
tary Central Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Company, Van Wert, Ohio, is the new president. 
B. F. Urch, advertising manager Northwestern Mutual Fire Association, Seattle, Washington, 
(left) was chosen vice-president. Chosen as secretary was H. L. Toser, general sales manager 
Hardware Mutual Casualty Company, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


In closing the speaker pointed out 
that most farm mutual laws were passed 
with the thought that such companies 
deal with segregated farm buildings 
where there is no conflagration hazard, 
and raised the question of whether it is 
desirable for them to lose the distin- 
guishing characteristics of locally-man- 
aged companies which know their risks 
and can give insurance at low cost. He 
held that the very existence of farm 
mutuals depends upon maintaining low 
insurance costs. 


ITH the exception of the actual 

war years the contribution of the 
Mutual Advertising-Sales Conference to 
the success of the annual meetings has 
been an increasingly important one, and 
its participation at Columbus proved 
no exception to this tradition. It pre- 
sented both an outstanding program and 
a Mutual Advertising-Sales Exhibit of 
mutual fire insurance and casualty in- 
surance advertising of unusual scope 
and excellence. 


H. A. Kern, vice-president and 
agency secretary of the Central Man- 
ufacturers Mutual Insurance Company, 
Van Wert, Ohio, was named president 
of the Mutual Advertising-Sales Con- 
ference for the coming year. B. F. 


Urch, advertising manager Northwest- 
ern Mutual Fire Association, Seattle, 
Wash., was chosen vice-president. H. 
L. Toser, sales manager Hardware Mu- 
tual Casualty Company, Stevens Point, 
Wis., was elected secretary. 


The Mutual Advertising-Sales Con- 
ference held two sessions of its mem- 
bers, at which discussion was confined 
largely to technical topics, and held one 
joint session with the Federation of Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Companies, at which 
subjects of more general interest were 
presented to executives of mutual fire 
insurance Carriers. 


Speakers at the joint session were: 
H. L. Kennicott, Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Company, Chicago, who ana- 
lyzed what is to be expected of national 
advertising;. Robert Stone, National Re- 
search Bureau, Inc., Chicago, who spoke 
upon the principles involved in direct 
mail advertising as they have been de- 
veloped by actual experience; B. L. 
Moore, Liberty Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Boston, who discussed public re- 
lations, advertising and publicity; and 
H. E. Hudelson, Mill Owners Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa, whose subject was the responsi- 
bility of management to salesmen. 


At the membership sessions the speak- 
ers were: H. A. Kern, Central Manu- 
facturers Mutual Insurance Company, 
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Van Wert, Ohio, and H. L. Toser, Hard- 
ware Mutual Casualty Company, Stev- 
ens Point, Wis., who spoke upon the selec- 
tion, education, direction and control of 
salesmen from the viewpoints both of the 
agency insurance company and of the 
direct-writing insurer; Don Raihle, 
Hardware Mutual Insurance Company 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, whose sub- 
ject was waste in advertising; F. E. 
Fitzgerald, Grain Dealers National Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company, Indianap- 
olis, Ind., who discussed publicity as a 
tool in the promotion of accident pre- 
vention; L. K. Sharp, Mill Owners Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa, whose topic was house 
organs; and K. L. Wright, Michigan 
Mutual Liability Company, Detroit, 
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who analyzed showmanship in adver- 
tising. 


The grand award for excellence in 
advertising, based upon the material 
exhibited, went to the Hardware Mu- 
tual Casualty Company, Stevens Point, 
Wis. A-striking feature of its well- 
rounded exhibit, which included mate- 
rial of all types, was the series of pub- 
lic relations advertisements which ap- 
peared in Stevens Point newspapers, and 
had as their theme “Hardware Mutuals 
Report to Their Home Town”. The 
reaction to newspaper advertising of 
this type, which is not designed to sell 
insurance but to stress to local resi- 
dents the economic significance of hav- 
ing as a local enterprise a nationally 





known insurance organization, has been - 
suprisingly favorable, according to Carl 

N. Jacobs, the organization’s president. 

He pointed out that advertising of this 

sort is coming to be regarded as in- 

creasingly important in fields other than 

insurance, and that its value to insur- 

ance companies is something which ad- 

vertising managers would do well not to 

overlook. 


The larger insurance companies were 
separated into groups for competition 
in the advertising exhibit. The Hard- 
ware Mutual Casualty Company, of 
course, first was adjudged the winner 
in one of the two casualty groups in 
order to qualify for competition for the 
grand award. First place in the other 
casualty insurance company group went 
to the Employers Mutual Liability In- 
surance Company, Wausau, Wis. In 
the fire insurance company competition, 
first place in one group went to the 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Association, 
Seattle, Wash., and in the other to the 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


In the competition in specific types of 
advertising material the following mu- 
tual insurance companies won the fol- 
lowing first-place awards: 


Lititz Mutual Insurance Company, 
Lititz, Pa.—Blotters. 


State Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Flint, Mich.—Policyholders’ Pub- 
lication. 


Donegal and Conoy Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, Marietta, Pa.—Direct 
mail sales letters; loss prevention edu- 
cational material; institutional printed 
matter. 


Employers Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa—Newspaper 
advertising; miscellaneous casualty di- 
rect mail; financial statement folder. 


Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile In- 
surance Company, Columbus, Ohio— 
Magazine advertising; producers’ pub- 
lications; fire insurance direct mail. 


Auto Owners Insurance Company, 
Lansing, Mich.—automobile direct mail. 


Harleysville Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany, Harleysville, Pa—Novelty and 
remembrance advertising; post-card di- 
rect mail; letterheads. 


Motorists Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio—Automobile di- 
rect mail. 


Brethren Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Hagerstown, Md.—Policies. 
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Y virtue of United States Public 

Law 15, as recently amended, cer- 
tain Federal laws will be applicable to 
the business of insurance after July 1, 
1948, to the extent that such business 
is not then regulated by state law. An 
All-Industry committee representing the 
insurance business has cooperated with 
the Committee on Federal Legislation 
ot the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners in developing a 
legislative program designed to retain 
the power of regulating insurance in 
the states rather than to permit it to 
pass to the Federal government. 


Included in the legislative program 
recommended by the All-Industry Com- 
mittee is a fair trade practices bill. Its 
purpose is to regulate trade practices 
in the insurance business to. such an 
extent that the applicability of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act would 
be limited as far as possible. To un- 
derstand what is required it must be 
remembered that under the provisions 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act 
all unfair methods of competition and 
unfair and deceptive acts and practices 
in commerce are unlawful; the Federal 
Trade Commission is given the broad- 
est powers of investigation and enforce- 
ment, as well as the power to define 
what practices are unfair or deceptive. 
A study of existing state insurance laws 
raised grave doubts that they went far 
enough in covering the field to which 
the Federal Trade Commission ‘Act 
would apply after the expiration of the 
moratorium. 


Both the All-Industry Committee 
and the Commissioners’ Committee, 
therefore, recommended the passage of 
state laws which would constitute the 
kind of regulation required under Pub- 
lic Law 15 to oust the Federal Trade 
Commission of authority in this field. 
It was decided not to follow the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act pattern ex- 
actly by seeking passage of what were 
termed “‘baby” Fair Trade Commission 
Acts. It was not considered advisable 
to clothe the various state insurance 
commissioners with as broad discre- 
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FAIR TRADE PRACTICES ACTS 


By John S. Hamilton, Jr. 


tionary powers to issue cease and de- 
sist orders as were given the Federal 
Trade Commission, but it was held de- 
sirable to define certain acts and prac- 
tices as unfair, and to give the insur- 
ance commissioner power to issue a 
cease and desist order only if such de- 
fined acts and practices were being en- 
gaged in. To stop any unfair practices 
not defined it was held the state insur- 
ance commissioner should be required 
to apply to the courts through the state 
attorney general for an injunction. 


The actual drafting of such a bill 
was a long and arduous task. In fact 
the All-Industry Committee and the 
Commissioners’ Committee are not yet 
in full agreement. Everyone agreed 
that unfair practices should be pro- 
hibited, but defining just what prac- 
tices are unfair was more difficult. 


With this background a brief look 
at the unfair trade practices bill recom- 
mended by the All-Industry Commit- 
tee reveals that it prohibits any trade 
practice which is defined in the Act, 
or determined pursuant thereto, to be 
an unfair method of competition or an 
unfair or deceptive act or practice in 
the business of insurance. It applies 
to individuals, insurance organizations 
of all types, and any other legal entities 
engaged in the insurance business—in- 
cluding agents, brokers, and adjusters. 
Eight specific types of act or practice 
are declared to be unfair and deceptive, 
and each is defined fully. Briefly, the 
defined categories are: 


1. Misrepresentation and false adver- 
tising of policy contracts. 


2. False information and advertising 
generally. 


3. Defamation. 


4. Boycott, coercion, and intimida- 
tion. 


5. False financial statements. 


6. Stock operations 
board contracts. 


and advisory 
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7. Unfair 


discrimination in life, 
health and accident insurance. 

_8. Rebates in life, health and acci- 
dent insurance. 


Additional categories may be added, 
and provision is made for inserting ci- 
tations to sections of the insurance laws 
of states enacting this measure. 


The state commissioner of insurance 
is given the power to investigate into 
the affairs of any person in the insur- 
ance business to determine whether any 
of these unfair or deceptive practices is 
being engaged in. If the commissioner 
believes there is a violation, and that 
a proceeding by him would be in the 
public interest, he is to serve the person 
involved with a statement of the 
charges, and give notice of a hearing. 
At the hearing the person charged with 
violation is given an opportunity: to be 
heard and, upon good cause, the com- 
missioner shall permit any other person 
to intervene and be heard. 


If, after the hearing, the state insur- 
ance commissioner determines that the 
act or practice in question is one de- 
fined by the law as unfair or deceptive, 
he must reduce his findings to writing 
and issue an order requiring the person 
to cease and desist from the prohibited 
act, practice, or method of competition. 
The order of the commissioner is sub- 
ject to judicial review, but his findings 
as to the facts are made conclusive if 
supported by the weight of the evi- 
dence. To the extent that the action of 
the commissioner is affirmed, the court 
issues its own order commanding obe- 
dience to the order of the commissioner. 


The procedure for dealing with. un- 
fair methods or practices which are not 
defined by the Act is quite different 
from the procedure regarding those that 
are defined. Whenever the commission- 
er has. reason to believe that any person 
is engaging in an insurance practice 
which he deems: to be unfair or. decep- 
tive, though not specifically defined as 
such by the Act, he may serve a state- 
ment of charges and give notice of a 
hearing, just as in the case of a de- 
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nned practice. After the hearing, how- 
ever, he may not issue a cease and de- 


sist order. He makes a written report, 
stating his findings as to the facts. If 
this report charges an. unfair practice 
which has not been discontinued, the 
attorney general of the state represents 
the insurance commissioner in seeking 
an injunction to restrain the person in 
question from engaging in the unfair 
practice. An injunction will be issued 
by the court if it finds that the act or 
practice is unfair or deceptive, that the 
proceeding was in the interest of the 
public, and that the insurance commis- 
sioner’s findings were supported by the 
weight of the evidence. The bill per- 
mits an intervenor to petition for court 
review in case the report of the insur- 


ance commissioner does not charge any 


violation. 


Under the All-Industry Committee 
bill any person who violates a cease and 
desist order of the insurance commis- 
sioner, after it has| become final and 1s 
still in effect, is bjt to a fine up 
to $50. If the violation is found to be 
wilful the fine may not exceed $500. 


The bill adopted by the Committee 
on Federal Legislation of the National 
Association of Insurance Commission- 
ers differs in a few respects from the 
bill of the All-Industry Committee. The 
definition of boycott, coercion, and in- 
timidation in the All-Industry bill is 
such that it would apply to agreements 
or concerted action, while the Com- 
missioners’ draft would apply also to 
acts by individuals. The penalty sec- 
tion of the Commissioners’ bill permits 
of a fine up to $5,000, and provides 
that the question of wilfulness shall be 
taken into consideration in determining 
the amount of the penalty. The All- 
Industry draft, therefore, is consider- 
ably the more moderate. 


There also is contained in the Com- 
missioners’ draft, but not in that of the 
All-Industry Committee, a provision 
which reads as follows: 


““(b) The enumeration in this Act of specific un- 
fair methods of competition and unfair or de- 
ceptive acts and practices in the business of in- 
surance is not exclusive or restrictive or intended 
to limit the powers of the (commissioner) or any 
court of review under the provisions of Section 
9 of this Act.” 


The reason for the insistence of the 
Commissioners that this “catch-all” sec- 
tion be included is not clear, nor is its 
meaning. 


Some time after the drafting of the 
All-Industry bill the Federal Trade 
Commission sub-committee of the All- 
Industry Committee proposed the in- 
corporation therein of a multiple state 
advertising provision. This has x0t 
been accepted by the Commissioners’ 
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Committee. This proposal states that 
if any domestic insurer engages in any 
practice defined as unfair by the Act, 
such practice shall be deemed to have 
been engaged in in the home state, regard- 
less of where it occurred. However, 
there is a different procedure if a for- 
eign or alien insurer engages in any 
practice defined as unfair by means of 
any advertisement or announcement in 
any periodical having a general circu- 
lation in more than one state, or by 
means of any radio broadcast from sta- 
tions in more than one state. If the 
laws of the state of the insurer’s domi- 
cile also prohibit such practice, the 
insurance commissioners of other states 
enacting this provision have no author- 
ity to proceed. They would be re- 
quired to make a report to the insur- 
ance supervisory official of the insurer’s 
home state in order that appropriate 
action might be taken. 


This multiple state advertising pro- 
vision is contained in the law which 
was enacted in Wisconsin. A varia- 
tion of it is included in the law en- 
acted in Indiana, but there it applies 
only in case of periodicals or radio 
broadcasts reaching more than five states, 
instead of those reaching more than 
just one—as in the All-Industry pro- 
posal. 


Fair trade practices laws were en- 
acted in seventeen states in 1947, most 
of them patterned after the two stand- 
ard bills. A law passed in New York 
was vetoed. Bills on this subject failed 
of passage in Colorado, Delaware, Ohio, 
Oregon, and Rhode Island. 


The new Florida fair trade practices 
act became law without gubernatorial 
approval. It follows the All-Industry 
bill very closely; it adds reference to 
violation of certain existing statutes, 
authorizes the state insurance commis- 
sioner to seek an injunction with re- 
spect to undefined acts (instead of re- 
questing the state attorney general to 
do so), and provides for a penalty of 
a fine up to $1,000 and imprisonment 
up to six months or both. 


HE Indiana law, of which the mul- 

tiple state advertising section has 
been mentioned, varies considerably 
from the standard bills. The boycott 
provision applies also to individual ac- 
tion and several additional paragraphs 
are inserted among the definitions of 
acts that are unfair. One deals with 
contracts, combinations, or trusts which 
amount to a conspiracy in restraint of 
trade. Another prohibits monopolies or 
conspiracies to monopolize any part of 





the insurance business. The Indiana 
law does not give the insurance com- 
missioner specific power to examine and 
investigate into the affairs of all per- 
sons in the insurance business to deter- 
mine whether unfair methods or de- 
ceptive practices are being engaged in. 
The procedural revisions are materially 
expanded, but the fundamental pattern 
is preserved as to procedure on defined 
and undefined practices. The “catch- 
all” clause from the Commissioners’ bill 
is included. 


Another provision was added to the 
Indiana enumeration of unfair practices 
which deserves some special mention. 
This is the so-called “favored broker” 
provision, which makes it an unfair 
practice to require as a condition prece- 
dent to the loaning of money upon 
security of a real estate mortgage that 
the owner of the property secure insur- 
ance through a particular insurance 
agent or broker, with a proviso that 
this shall not prevent the lender from 
exercising the right to approve or dis- 
approve the insurance company selected 
by the borrower. This section was set 
out in the Commissioners’ bill as a foot- 
note, with a statement pointing out 
that such a statute should apply to 
lenders generally, and not just to in- 
surance companies making loans. There- 
fore it was suggested that this provision 
should be incorporated in a statute of 
general application rather than in one 
applicable solely to the insurance busi- 
ness. Despite this advice from the com- 
missioners the provision was included 
in the Indiana law. 


The Michigan law applies only to de- 
fined practices, and the procedure with 
respect thereto is that which the stand- 
ard bills established with respect to 
undefined practices. Thus the power 
of the Michigan insurance commission- 
er is limited to holding hearings and 
seeking injunctions against the com- 
mission of defined acts. He has no 
power to conduct a hearing with re- 
spect to an undefined act which he may 
believe to be unfair, and he has no power 
to issue cease and desist orders. This 
law also omits the provisions relating 
to intervention by other interested per- 
sons. 


The new Nebraska act includes the 
so-called “favored broker” section re- 
lating to insurance on mortgaged real 
property, and includes in the defined 
acts violation of several existing laws 
relating principally to rebating, mis- 
representation and discrimination. It 
provides for a penalty of not more than 
$500 for any violation of a cease and 
desist order, without distinction as to 
wilfulness. 
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New Hampshire enacted a law which 
follows the standard bills. Boycotting 
by concerted action is prohibited, but 
coercion or intimidation is prohibited 
whether done individually or in con- 
cert. The “favored broker” clause is 
included, applicable both to real and 
personal preperty, and it is provided 
that a violation of the present anti- 
discrimination law for accident and 
health insurance is an unfair practice. 


The New Mexico law covers only de- 
fined acts, so all references to proceed- 
ings with respect to undefined acts are 
omitted. The boycott section follows 
the Commissioners’ wording, and there- 
fore covers individual as well as joint 
acts. Section 7, dealing with cease and 
desist orders on defined acts, has been 
changed to provide that after the su- 
perintendent of insurance has reduced 
his findings to writing he shall certify 
them to the Insurance Board if the vi- 
olation involves rates or rate-making, 
and to the Corporation Commission if 
the violation involves any other insur- 
ance matter. The agency to which the 
findings are certified shall issue and 
have served upon the person charged a 
cease and desist order. The review sec- 
tion also has been changed, principally 
to provide for trial de novo. 


The new Pennsylvania law is a much 
abbreviated version, applicable only to 
defined practices. The insurance com- 
missioner, therefore, has no power with 
respect to investigation of undefined 
practices. The standard anti-rebate 
and anti-discrimination provisions are 
omitted, and numerous other variations 
appear in the bill. 


The law passed in South Dakota dif- 
fers from the All-Industry version in a 
few respects. It includes in the enu- 
meration of unfair practices the section 
already mentioned concerning mort- 
gage lenders on real property, and adds 
the “catch-all” clause found in the 
Commissioners’ bill. No provision is 
made for action on undefined practices. 
The powers and procedure of the insur- 
ance commissioner in acting on defined 
practices are governed by a pre-existing 
chapter which gives the insurance com- 
missioner broad power to investigate, 
hold hearings, and bring suit in case of 
failure to comply with his order. 


The boycott section of the Tennessee 
law follows the Commissioners’ bill but 
provides that there shall be no violation 
unless the act of boycott, coercion or 
intimidation is committed in connec- 
tion with an intention to monopolize a 
material part of the business of insur- 
ance. It also provides that no insur- 
ance company shall be held in violation 
because of any act of an agent which 
the company has not authorized, ap- 
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proved, or acquiesced in. Tennessee in- 
cludes in the enumeration of unfair 
practices the provision previously men- 
tioned as to lenders of money, which is 
made applicable to loans on both real 
and personal property. Also defined as 
an unfair practice is the acquisition by 
a domestic insurance company of the 
stock of another insurance company of 
the same type and class if the effect is 
to substantially lessen competition. Still 
another provision has been added which 
makes it unfair for an individual to 
act as director of two or more domestic 
insurance companies of the same type 
or class if such companies are or have 
been competitors. 


As has been indicated the Wisconsin 
fair trade practices law includes the 
multiple state advertising provision 
recommended by the All-Industry Com- 
mittee, but the boycott section follows 
the Commissioners’ bill and prohibits 
individual as well as concerted action. 


The Minnesota, Maryland, New Jer- 
sey, and South Czrolina laws follow the 
All-Industry pattern rather closely. 


EITHER of the standard fair trade 
practices acts was embodied in the 
Insurance Codes enacted this year in 
Utah and Washington. These codes in- 
clude detailed provisions vesting great 
powers in the insurance commissioner. 


Chapter 27 of the new Utah Insur- 
ance Code forbids persons in the insur- 
ance business to engage in unfair meth- 
ods of competition or unfair acts or 
practices. Apparently this chapter con- 
templates issuance of regulations, but 
an amendment during consideration of 
the bill left this doubtful. Violation of 
a regulation of the insurance commis- 
sioner is punishable by a fine up to $250, 
and the insurance commissioner also 
may revoke or suspend the certificate 
of authority if the violator is licensed 
in the state. Specific acts are then pro- 
hibited. These include combination to 
control rates, discriminate, or prevent 
free competition except with respect 
to concerted action under the rating 
law. Prohibited also are publication of 
an inaccurate financial statement, mis- 
representation, defamation, rebating and 
discrimination. Some of these sections 
carry specific penalties, while others do 
not. 


Article 30 of the new Washington 
Insurance Code prohibits all defined un- 
fair acts and practices and then pro- 
vides that the insurance commissioner 
may—by regulation promulgated after 
hearing—define other methods and acts 
found by him to be unfair or deceptive. 





In case of violation of such a regula- 
tion, the insurance commissioner may 
issue a cease and desist order. Failure 
to comply within ten days is punishable 
by a fine of $250 for each violation, to 
be recovered in an action brought by 
the insurance commissioner. The other 
sections prohibit specific acts, includ- 
ing the anti-compact section, with an 
exception for acts permitted under the 
rating law. 


In view of the absence of a final 
agreement between the All-Industry 
Committee and the Commissioners’ 
Committee on this form of legislation, 
and in view of the concentration of in- 
terest on rate regulatory laws, the 1947 
legislative score on fair trade practices 
laws is surprising—seventeen laws en- 
acted, fifteen of which follow the rec- 
ommended standard bills rather closely; 
one bill vetoed; and this legislation fail- 
ing of passage in five other states where 
it was introduced. Undoubtedly the 
few legislatures meeting in 1948 will be 
interested in this type of legislation, 
and additional states will consider it in 
1949. 


It must be recognized that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission cannot be ousted 
completely from its investigatory pow- 
ers with respect to the insurance busi- 
ness. In fact some attorneys have ex- 
pressed the opinion that no state legis- 
lation on this subject can oust the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission from any of its 
jurisdiction with respect to the insur- 
ance business, because the state legis- 
lation would be merely a duplication of 
prohibitory statutes. This latter view 
is distinctly in the minority, but the 
question may not be argued to a con- 
clusion for some time, because the states 
have not fully occupied the field avail- 
able to them in this phase of regulation. 


A great many states have on their 
statute books, and have had for many 
years, laws prohibiting some or all of 
the unfair practices defined in the rec- 
ommended standard bills. Most states 
have had laws prohibiting discrimina- 
tion, rebating, misrepresentation, twist- 
ing and the like. It is not unlikely that 
some of those states will conclude that 
their statutes are adequate and go as 
far as they wish. Others may enact 
additional prohibitory sections, and no 
doubt a considerable additional number 
will pass legislation modeled on the 
recommended standard bills. 


The enactment of statutes does not 
solve the problem here any more than 
it does with respect to rate regulatory 
legislation. The conduct of the insur- 
ance business itself, and the wise and 
effective administration of these laws, 
will be major factors in determining the 
adequacy of the regulation. 
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MUTUAL AGENTS NAME 
SAGER NEW PRESIDENT 


Swigart Chosen First Head of New 
Mutual General Agents Association 


EVELATION of the progress, both 

in number of members and in 
geographical extent, which has been 
achieved during the past year by the 
National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents overshadowed even the ex- 
cellent program which marked the or- 
ganization’s sixteenth annual meeting, 
held at Cleveland October 23-25. 


Announced to the 446 mutual fire 
and casualty insurance agents and com- 
pany representatives who were present 
as the meeting got under way was the 
fact that 710 new members have been 
added during the past twelve months, to 
bring the association’s total member- 
ship to 2,526. In addition five state 
associations became affiliated during the 
same period with the national organ- 
ization—California, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Michigan and Minnesota—to bring the 
total to twenty-four affiliated associa- 
tions covering thirty states. 


Benjamin G. Sager, Cleveland, was 
elected president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Insurance Agents for 
the coming year. Vice-Presidents chosen 
were: Corey G. Hunter, Moravia, New 
York; H. C. Fenno, Philadelphia; Lee 
E. Davis, Dallas, Texas; Hugh H. Mur- 
ray, Jr., Raleigh, North Carolina; and 
George E. Ratliff, Jackson, Mississippi. 
J. Wayne Barker, Nashville, Tennessee, 
was reelected secretary; John H. Kroll, 
Washington, D. C., was reelected treas- 
urer; and Philip L. Baldwin, Washing- 
ton, D. C., was reelected executive sec- 
retary. 


Six new directors also were elected. 
They are: H. O. Arthur, Waterloo, 
Iowa; Henry D. Bean, Haddonfield, 
New Jersey; Joseph C. Conroy, New 
York City; E. F. High, Columbus, 
Ohio; H. Clay Johnston, Philadelphia; 
and H. O. Moyer, Oelwein, Iowa. 


Although not a part of the meeting 
of the National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Agents, officers also were 
elected for a new organization set up 
by a number of those in attendance at 
the convention — the Mutual General 
Agents Association. W. Emmert Swi- 
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BENJAMIN G. SAGER 
New President 


gart, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, who 
was president of the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Insurance Agents in 
1945, was named president of the new 
organization. T. W. Harrison, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, was chosen vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, and Maynard V. 
Mills, Lincoln, Nebraska, was chosen 
vice-president and treasurer. Direct- 
ors named are: R. A. Norwood, Little 
Rock, Arkansas; J. C. McGee, Jackson, 
Mississippi; R. S$. Dial, Dallas, Texas; 
and John Ratterree, Greer, South Caro- 
lina. 


The new association will file incorpo- 
ration papers in a state to be selected by 
the board. Its purpose is indicated by 
the constitution adopted to be promo- 
tion and maintenance of the fire and 
casualty insurance general agency sys- 
tem, it being stated that a general agen- 
cy is defined as an operation independent 
and free from direct or indirect owner- 
ship of any insurance company or com- 
pany management. It holds that com- 
pensation paid by insurance companies 
to general agents constitutes a super- 
visory and management expense. Among 





SAM S. CHANDLER 
Retiring President 


other objectives listed are a better un- 
derstanding of the general agency sys- 
tem on the part of local agents and the 
public, the interchange of information, 
the promotion of fire and accident pre- 
vention, and the perpetuation of the 
mutual agency system. 


Featured speakers at the three-day 
meeting of the mutual agents were 
United States Senator John W. Bricker 
of Ohio, who addressed the opening 
luncheon meeting; John A. Arnold, Chi- 
cago, vice-president National Retailers 
Mutual Insurance Company, and Ray 
J. Mills, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, president 
Iowa Mutual Liability Insurance Com- 
pany, both of whom discussed current 
insurance problems from the point of 
view of the insurance company execu- 
tive; Lewis F. Gordon, Atlanta, Georgia, 
vice-president The Citizens and South- 
ern National Bank, who headlined a ses- 
sion devoted to public relations; Sher- 
wood Brockwell, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, state fire marshal; and C. T. Berg, 
Cleveland, general sales manager Iron 
Fireman Company, who discussed selling 
problems. 
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A popular feature were the three 
panel discussions run simultaneously on 
business interruption insurance, fidelity 
and surety and crime coverages, and in- 
land marine and aviation insurance. 
Chairman of the business interruption 
session was Frederic M. DuBois, Berk- 
shire Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts; he was assisted 
by F. A. Greenwood, Mansfield, Ohio, 
Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, and J. Wallace Aggett, Savannah, 
Georgia, Atlantic Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company. Paul H. Dubuc, Shelby, 
Ohio, Shelby Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany, and Paul Brown, Chicago, Lum- 
bermens Mutual Casualty Company, 
were co-chairmen of the session of fidel- 
ity and surety and crime coverages. T. 
L. Osborn, Jr., Chicago, National Re- 
tailers Mutual Insurance Company, and 
E. J. Raabe, Van Wert, Ohio, Central 
Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, were co-chairmen of the inland 
marine and aviation session. 


Of outstanding interest were the 
analyses of current insurance problems 
presented by John A. Arnold and Ray 
J. Mills. There are a large number of 
contributing causes for the predicament 
in which the fire insurance companies 
now find themselves, John A. Arnold 
pointed out, and their prompt solution 
is not to be expected even though he 
expressed himself as unwilling to over- 
state the seriousness of the problems. He 
sketched the difficulties which are being 
encountered with automobile losses, with 
aircraft rates, and with extended cov- 
erage rates and losses. He admitted that 
even the optimistic underestimated the 
sales and loss possibilities of this last 
type of coverage when it was intro- 
duced. He recommended that agents 
insist upon insureds’ buying insurance 
to value when purchasing personal prop- 
erty floaters, and that they attempt to 
sell the coverage with 4 deductible 
whenever possible. 


Recent heavy fire losses have made 
fire insurance rate decreases unfortunate, 
he stated, and only a few states have 
taken action on rate increases. He 
characterized the high discounts on term 
policies as unjustified at present low in- 
terest rates, the high percentage of term 
contracts in the fire insurance business 
constituting a serious drain on surplus, 
and pointed out that a reduction in 
term discounts would be helpful until 
the present underwriting situation eases. 


The increase in values, rather than any 
large amount of new business, is respon- 
sible for increased premiums in his opin- 
ion, with losses increasing right along 
with them. He held prevention activ- 
ity to be one of the answers to the pres- 
ent undesirable situation, and com- 
mended the convention for devoting so 
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large a portion of its program to this 
subject. 


That there is an obligation on the 
part of insurance companies to provide 
coverage for all who wish it was a state- 
ment with which Ray J. Mills took de- 
cided issue in his remarks. His point 
was that the obligation is to provide 
for the insurable risk who is willing to 
pay an adequate rate, and that no great 
percentage of current insurance company 
difficulties are coming from such in- 
sureds. He stressed also his conception 
of some of the responsibilities of the in- 
surance agent, especially in regard to 
urging strict enforcement in operation 
of automobile financial responsibility 
laws. He urged that agents give some 
thought, also, to the legal relationship 
which exists between them and the in- 
surance companies which they represent. 
When the agent attempts to set himself 
up as the agent of the policyholder as 
against the company he is forgetting 
that legally he is the agent of the insur- 
ance company. He expressed himself as 
not unduly concerned over present con- 
ditions, in that insurance carriers that 
have followed conservative programs are 
surmounting the difficulties of the day. 


The trend noted in insurance meetings 
of recent years toward discussion of im- 
provement of the business’s public re- 
lations was not overlooked in drafting 
the program of the convention. In ad- 
dition to a general treatment of the 
subject by Lewis F. Gordon, Atlanta, 
Georgia, vice-president The Citizens and 
Southern National Bank, there was an 
outline of some of the more specific 
applications of public relations to the 
business of the mutual insurance agent 
by Philip L. Baldwin, executive secre- 


PHILIP L. BALDWIN 
Reelected Executive Secretary 


tary of the association, and an illumi- 
nating exposition of tested direct mail 
techniques by Robert Stone, Chicago, 
vice-president National Research Bu- 
reau, Inc. His discussion of practical 
tests of direct mail material revealed 
that many individuals using direct mail 
advertising extensively are proceeding 
along lines which are incorrect, although 
what they are doing seems logical and 
sensible. His conclusion was that, no 
matter how correct a piece of direct 
mail advertising may seem offhand, it 
is only by scientific testing that its true 
effectiveness can be established. 


The fire and accident prevention ses- 
sion was divided into fire and casualty 
sections. North Carolina state fire mar- 
shal Sherwood Brockwell was the fea- 
tured speaker at the fire section, and his 
address was followed by a demonstra- 
tion of fire hazards presented by Roy 
R. Allsopp, Philadelphia, special agent 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, and Fred A. Hoff- 
man, Coatesville, Pennsylvania, special 
agent Chester County Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company. 


The problem of the “teen age” driver 
was the center of interest at the casualty 
accident prevention session, with the 
discussion led by R. E. McCombs, Shel- 
by, Ohio, the Shelby Mutual Casualty 
Company. Byron H. Carmean, Shelby, 
Ohio, Superintendent of Schools out- 
lined the school superintendent’s prob- 
lems in this field, and Mrs. Mildred Y. 
McKay, safety director Cleveland Auto 
Club, described what Cleveland has ac- 
complished through its program of driv- 
er training in the high schools. 


W. EMMERT SWIGART 
Heads General Agents 
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FFICERS elected by the people 
C) of Missouri first set in motion 
the events leading to the now famous 
South-Eastern Underwriters’ case and 
Public Law 15. Your officers have 
asked me to talk to you on the subject 
of Public Law 15 and state regulation 
of insurance. I have recently attended 
a few meetings of insurance agents, 
and I have participated in round-table 
discussions with insurance lawyers, state 
commissioners, and others having special 
knowledge and competence to deal con- 
structively with the problems of the 
industry. It is pleasing to note that 
the period of complaints against the 
result of the S.E.U.A. case seems to be 
over. You and your representatives 
seem now to be facing the future in 
a real effort to chart a new course for 
insurance which will provide such reg- 
ulation as is necessary without putting 
your business in a strait-jacket. 


Many states have already enacted leg- 
islation intended to meet the require- 
ments of Public Law 15. Some few 
others, among them your own state, 
have not as yet acted, and now are con- 
sidering what steps should be taken at 
the next session of their respective leg- 
islatures. The extension of the mora- 
torium to June 30, 1948, by recent act 
of Congress, will afford additional time 
for. such consideration and action. 


The problems involved in achieving 
the best legislative program are not 
simple. Most elements in the industry 
do not want to see competition in the 
insurance business eliminated or even 
greatly hampered. Different groups in 
the business, however, have widely di- 
vergent ideas on the best type of legis- 
lation to be enacted. 


These are questions on which the 
state legislatures deserve the best tech- 
nical advice which insurance commis- 
sioners and their departments can give. 
They are also questions on which the 
different viewpoints in the business are 
certainly entitled to be heard. To the 
extent that the industry can agree on 
a policy which it wants to advance for 
legislative consideration, it surely should 
have every reasonable opportunity to 
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FREE COMPETITION AND 
INSURANCE REGULATION 


=By Manuel M. Gorman: 


present its views. Minority groups in 
the industry should be similarly heard 


where they desire a separate expression. 


The final determination of policy, of 
course, is up to the several states. 


I do not think that I can or should 
take the position of selecting and rec- 
ommending one as against another of 
the various legislative proposals. You 
yourselves are best able to do that. 
Moreover, it is clear that Congress did 
not intend that the Federal govern- 
ment or its officials should recommend 
legislation to the states. The Federal 
position, as I shall later point out again, 
is simply that after the moratorium pe- 
riod the antitrust laws will apply to 
the extent that the insurance business 
is not regulated by the states. 


But in this period when the air is so 
full of rumors, guesses, arguments and 
just plain garden-variety speculation as 
to the best course of procedure, it may 
be helpful to review the setting of the 
S.E.U.A. case and of Public Law 15, 
and to make a few comments on some 
of the problems confronting us. 


First, however, I{ believe that any 
analysis of these problems requires that 
we do not lose sight of their origins or 
of fundamental objectives and philoso- 
phy. In an era when the whole pano- 
rama of civilization is colored by 
change, economic perspectives are espe- 
cially subject to distortion and confu- 
sion. Concerns of the moment are mag- 
nified in their causes and effects, and 
basic considerations tend to be obscured. 
It becomes particularly important, 
therefore, to maintain a clear view of 
the aims and principles which underlie 
American life. Only in this way is it 
possible to approach questions of policy 
and fact with understanding. 


In specific terms it is crucial, during 
this period of transition in the after- 
math of a great war, for all of us to 
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retain a firm grasp upon the methods 
and objectives which are necessary to 
the successful function of a free eco- 
nomic society in the modern world. 
Without this, we run the risk of a deep 
and drastic revolution in our way of 


life. 


The American people have chosen to 
live under a system of free and private 
enterprise. In this system, as it is sup- 
posed to operate, the individual business 
enterprise seeks profits in open com- 
petition with others. Private initiative 
is allowed a wide latitude for venture 
with new ideas, new processes and new 
products. 


Chance-taking is at the root of a free 
enterprise system. The right to venture 
implies the risk of loss as well as the 
opportunity to succeed. To eliminate 
individual risk as a basic factor in eco- 
nomic life would mean to substitute a 
controlled economy for the freedom we 
have traditionally wanted. 


Often businessmen merely render lip 
service to economic individualism. Too 
frequently they have been unwilling 
fully to accept its results and impli- 
cations. Freedom of enterprise has been 
interpreted as meaning freedom from 
competition, not freedom to compete. 
Private restraints and governmental aid 
have been enlisted to avoid risk and gain 
security, to acquire profits without risk 
of loss, to remain private without be- 
ing enterprising. 


I believe that those who want to sub- 
stitute regimentation for enterprise and 
risk are wrong, irrespective of whether 
they would accomplish their end by 
private restrictive agreements or by 
government controls. A free-enterprise 
system guards the economic freedom of 
the individual from the dangers inherent 
in too great a concentration of private 
or political power. Abandonment of 
free and competitive enterprise leads to 
government domination of business. 
Whether you seek protection from the 
risks of competition by private or gov- 
ernment regimentation, you will prob- 
ably wind up with a full measure of 
the latter, or at least a blending of the 
two. 
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The essence of political democracy is 
the free election. The essence of eco- 
nomic democracy is the free market. 
To regard the free market as a primi- 
tive arena of economic warfare would 
be as much a mistake as it would be to 
consider free elections a part of un- 
civilized nature. Both freedoms are the 
product of reason. Both are systems 
of liberty under law. A democratic 
society must be committed to the same 
unending endeavor to protect freedom 
of the market that is needed to keep 
political and civil liberties intact. 


The Sherman Act is a legislative ex- 
pression of the philosophy of free en- 
terprise. Together with the Clayton 
Act, and the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, it exemplifies the theory and prac- 
tice of competitive action in a free 
market. These laws guarantee the right 
to start a legitimate business, to put 
ideas and money together, to take a 
chance on making money or losing it to 
supply a new service—without inter- 
ference from others. 


They place no burden of restriction 
upon enterprise and involve no plan of 
government regulation or control of 
business. Indeed their purpose is quite 
the opposite since they contemplate a 
minimum of government regulation. 
They prohibit only the exercise of power 
to restrict the market, and stand for the 
principle that acts which prevent free 
access to the market injure the eco- 
nomic interest of all. 


Now I have referred to the willing- 
ness to assume risk as fundamental to 
free enterprise. There are, however, 
many kinds of risk against which pro- 
tection can be provided and where pro- 
tection is in no sense incompatible with 
free enterprise. It is difficult to imagine 
how a free-enterprise system could 
function without a mechanism for pool- 
ing the risks of fortuitous destruction 
and damage. By being able, through 
insurance, to guard against such risks, 
men can concentrate their energies and 
capital upon the creative work of the 
world. 


OTH in origin and in operation, the 
principle of insurance promotes the 
objectives of a free enterprise economy. 
But it should be emphasized that in- 
surance is a constructive corollary to 
enterprise; that it is not designed to 
displace enterprise, but to assist it. 


During a half century when the 
Sherman Act was being broadly con- 
strued to apply to industry and business 
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generally, insurance was commonly re- 
garded as not subject to its provisions. 
Although this industry had become an 
integral part of our national economy 
and was in great part conducted across 
state lines, certain court decisions be- 
ginning with Paul v. Virginia were 
taken to mean that insurance was not 


‘commerce and that it was not subject 


to the antitrust laws. 


The explanation of this anomalous 
situation is largely historical. After 
the Civil War, the insurance business 
expanded tremendously. Flagrant abuses 
accompanied this expansion. Legisla- 
tive corruption, unscrupulous propa- 
ganda, fictitious stock and phantom 
capital were widely employed in the 
battle for quick profits. The several 
states thereupon enacted legislation de- 
signed to protect their citizens against 
the dangers of fly-by-night insurance 
companies with inadequate resources. 


State systems of supervision varied in 
their content and effectiveness. In 
some instances, they failed to check or 
eliminate abuses which had crept into 
the business. Some outmoded practices 
which had outlived their original rea- 
son for existence were adhered to. 


In Paul v. Virginia and the rest of 
the so-called insurance cases, the Court 
was really confronted with the practical 
question of whether abuses in the in- 
surance industry were to be subject to 
control by any governmental authority. 
Each of these cases involved a direct 
frontal attack on state regulation or 
taxation of the insurance business. There 
was no Federal legislation on the sub- 
ject, and if the Court had not permitted 
state regulation to continue, improper 
practices in the business would have 
been completely unchecked. 


The doctrine of concurrent state and 
Federal powers had not been fully 
evolved and the Court seems to have 
thought in absolute terms. In recent 
years, however, the trend of decision 
has been toward the concept that there 
is a wide area within which both Fed- 
eral authority and state authority may 
be accommodated. The primary ques- 
tion has become one of whether the 
competing demands of state and na- 
tional interest may be adjusted in each 
particular situation or whether one must 
bow to the other. 


There is no doubt about it—a new 
era in American insurance relations be- 
gan when Mr. Justice Black leaned for- 
ward on June 5, 1944, and began to 
deliver the opinion of the Court in the 
S.E.U.A. case. As you all know, the 
Court there held that the business of in- 
surance, as presently conducted, is inter- 


state commerce, and subject to the 
Sherman Act. 


A change in the economic and social 
thinking of the industry was required. 
Practices long accepted in parts of the 
industry were clearly of the type al- 
ready adjudicated to be violative of the 
Sherman Act in other industries. Pre- 
occupied with the management of their 
day-to-day affairs, many insurance men 
had ceased to question these practices 
or to consider their effect upon free en- 
terprise. 


In the first shock of reaction, an ill- 
advised attempt was initiated to secure 
for insurance an exemption from the 
antitrust laws. But sounder thinking 
prevailed. Then a more reasonable 
measure was presented to Congress, 
after consultation with Federal and 
state officials and the industry. Con- 
gress recognized the need for a period 
of adjustment and enacted Public Law 
15, the McCarran Act. It affirmed the 
principle of state regulation and granted 
the insurance business a period of mor- 
atorium from the application of the 
antitrust laws, except as to boycott, 
coercion and intimidation. 


Specifically, Congress granted the 
states and the industry a period of grace 
within which to undertake the orderly 
correction and elimination of restric- 
tive practices, rules and regulations; to 
revise old laws and to enact new ones. 
It further provided that at the end of 
this period, the antitrust laws will again 
apply to the business of insurance “‘to 
the extent that such business is not 
regulated by state law”. Thus, to the 
extent that restraints of trade in the 
insurance industry have not been re- 
moved by state regulation, the anti- 
trust laws will provide the necessary 
corrective. 


A narrow approach to the problem of 
Public Law 15 will be self-destructive. 
Insurance groups are not thereby to be 
permitted to make contracts and agree- 
ments in restraint of trade, to monopo- 
lize or attempt to monopolize inter- 
state commerce, or otherwise to en- 
gage in restrictive practices. Fairness, 
efficiency and the preservation of com- 
petitive opportunity should be the cri- 
teria. 


The states and the insurance business, 
therefore, are confronted with steering 
a course between the pull of two op- 
posing principles. On the one hand, 
the complexities of the business and the 
difficulty of adequate state supervision 
are inducements to deceptively simple 
short cuts. This course would lead to 
inadequate regulatory laws which might 
well invite condemnation as constitut- 
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ing only attempts to circumvent the 
antitrust laws—to create islands of im- 
munity. On the other hand, excessive 
state controls could strangle the oppor- 
tunity for free enterprise in the business 


of insurance. Either of these results 
might well cause Congress to recon- 
sider its adopted policy. 


The extent to which the states shall 
regulate collaborative practices in the 
business of insurance is one for their 
own determination. By regulating effec- 
tively, they will avoid the necessity for 
the application of the antitrust laws at 
the ciose of the moratorium period. 


But where the states do act, I believe 
they are required to regulate affirmative- 
ly in such a manner as to protect the 
public interest. Where Public Law 15 
provides that the antitrust laws shall 
apply at the end of the moratorium to 
the extent that the business of insurance 
is not regulated by the state law, I con- 
strue the word “regulated” as requiring 
laws designed to guard against private 
combinations which penalize competi- 
tion, promote the concentration of eco- 
nomic power, or otherwise restrain trade 
and commerce in insurance. The widest 
possible area of competition should be 
preserved. 


Now, many of you may find it diffi- 
cult to reconcile the concepts of “pre- 
serving competition” and “affirmative 
regulation”. Perhaps I can help you by 
a brief review of the problem as I ana- 
lyze it. 


I believe that no price fixing combi- 
nation, whether under private control 
or government supervision, can provide 
public benefits equal to those obtainable 
under a system where free competition 
prevails. Such price fixing must of 
necessity involve the lessening of com- 
petitive opportunity and its deteriora- 
tion or ultimate destruction. Price fix- 
ing among competitors is a potent and 
dangerous economic drug. It should 
never be freely dispensed by private 
groups without public responsibility. 
Even where it is administered by the 
government, it needs the utmost scru- 
tiny and safeguards. Any attempt to 
seek protection from the risks of com- 
petition by private regimentation or 
limited government intervention is dan- 
gerous. Each inducement to partial 
control is at the same time an induce- 
ment to further control. 


Thus, we begin initially with a major 
emphasis upon adherence to the Ameri- 
can system of free and private enter- 
prise, in which there is the greatest op- 
portunity for competitive action. Full 
acceptance of this premise would mean 
no price fixing combinations in insur- 
ance under private or governmental 
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auspices. It would mean freedom of 
enterprise and competition as exempli- 
fied in the antitrust laws, with a min- 
imum of regulation and control. 


HE primary benefits claimed to ac- 

crue from making of rates in con- 
cert in the insurance business are de- 
rived from the availability and use of 
common experience. I believe that these 
benefits can be achieved through other 
media than authorizing or encouraging 
agreement on final rates. Protection 
of the public against insolvency of com- 
panies or unfair discrimination in rates 
can also be provided by other means. 
But in any event, if making of rates in 
concert is to be utilized primarily as a 
means of preventing competitive oppor- 
tunity and endeavor among a substan- 
tial number of the companies engaged 
in the business, there is little that can 
be said in its defense. 


Now, however, we come to a con- 
sideration of the implications of regu- 
lation within the meaning of Public 
Law 15. Assured that concerted ac- 
tion in some phases of the insurance 
business is vital to continued efficient 
operation, Congress has left to the states 
the determination of what aspects of 
that business shall be subjected to state 
authority, and regulated in the public 
interest. As the President stated upon 
signing Public Law 15: 


After the moratorium period, the antitrust 
laws . . . will be applicable in full force and 
effect to the business of insurance except to 
the extent that the States have assumed the 
responsibility and are effectively performing 
that responsibility, for the regulation of what- 
ever aspect of the insurance business may be 
involved. . . . Congress did not intend to 
permit private rate fixing, which the Anti- 
trust Act forbids, but was willing to permit 
actual regulation of rates by affirmative action 
of the States. 


Thus, where the states do authorize con- 
certed action among insurance compan- 
ies, it is incumbent upon them to pro- 
vide adequate supervision and checks 
upon the grant to prevent injury to the 
public by any abuse of the authority 
so granted, 


In other words, the checks and bal- 
ances must offset the dangers inherent 
in the privilege extended, and must in 
some measure compensate for the loss 
ot benefits otherwise accruing to the 
public from competition among those 
allowed to act in concert. Where prac- 
tices regarded as inimical to the public 
when engaged in by other businessmen 
are to be permitted in some parts of 
the insurance business, they require the 
utmost scrutiny and safeguards. Un- 
der no circumstances should a system 





of private controls be perpetuated un- 
der a cloak of state protection. 


But the grant of the privilege to act 
in concert, with the requirement that 
certain compensatory obligations be ac- 
cepted, need not mean that all must act 
in concert, nor that the opportunity for 
competition be eradicated. As was said 
by one of the Congressional committees 
approving the bill which became Public 
Law 15: 


Nothing in this bill is to be so construed as 
indicating it to be the intent or desire of Con- 
gress to require or encourage the several States 
to enact legislation that would make it com- 
pulsory for any insurance company to become 
a member of rating bureaus or charge uni- 
form rates. It is the opinion of Congress that 
competitive rates on a sound financial basis are 
in the public interest. 


So, the grant of the privilege to act in 
concert should not mean compulsion 
upon all to act in concert. Nor should 
it mean a heavy burden of restriction 
upon those who wish to act independ- 
ently and thus have no conflict with the 
antitrust laws in their mode of opera- 
tion. Those who wish to act inde- 
pendently should be enabled to do so 
without being unduly confined by con- 
siderations applied to check those acting 
in concert. And even those who ac- 
cept the alleged benefits of concerted 
action should not be deprived of their 
right to deviate from bureau rates 
within reasonable and justifiable limits. 


The general thesis of the foregoing 
is that those who seek special privileges 
must undertake corresponding disabil- 
ities or obligations. Those who do not 
seek such privileges should not be com- 
pelled to carry the burden of that which 
others desire. 


I know you are not unmindful of the 
magnitude of the problem presented by 
Public Law 15. I know too that you 
have been giving serious thought to its 
solution. And, I am sure that you in 
Missouri have enough resourcefulness 
and perseverance to lick the problem. 


Remember that the business of in- 
surance, like every other business, has 
a vital stake in the free enterprise sys- 
tem. It is not out of kindness for 
others that freedom of opportunity and 
competition should be supported. It is 
a policy of self-interest and self-defense. 
In order to guarantee your right to con- 
duct your own business freely, you must 
see to it that this right is safe-guarded 
for all. 


It is my hope that you will approach 
the coming session of your Missouri 
legislature with a firm resolve to con- 
struct a sound insurance structure for 
the future—and that deeply engraved 
upon the cornerstone will be the words, 
“Free Enterprise’. 
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MUTUAL ENGINEERS 
IN ANNUAL MEETING 


UL BAKER of the Mill Mutuals 
Agency, Lansing, Michigan, was 
elected president of the Association of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Engineers at the 
conclusion of the fourteenth annual 
meeting of the organization held at 
Newark, New Jersey, October 21-23. 
He was succeeded as first vice-president 
by William G. Schultz, chief. engineer 
Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Mansfield, Ohio. R. H. Wingate, 
engineer United Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Boston, was named second 
vice-president, and R. D. MacDaniel, 
vice-president Grain Dealers National 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana, was reelected secre- 
tary-treasurer. Joseph C. Stennett, di- 
rector of engineering American Mutual 
Alliance, Chicago, was named technical 
secretary. 


Principal discussion at the conference 
centered about the status of the engi- 
neer in the fire insurance business at 
the present time, and about the possi- 
bilities and the necessity for improving 
this status. 


The engineer should familiarize him- 
self with the principles of salesmanship, 
and should make use of them in at- 
tempting to secure adoption of the rec- 
ommendations he makes to industrialists 
and building owners, it was asserted by 
Howard F. Russell, New York City, 
general manager. Improved Risk Mutu- 
als. He held that merely threatening 
cancellation of insurance policies to se- 
cure compliance with recommendations 
should be discouraged, and that it is far 
preferable to attempt to secure the co- 
operation of the insured in making his 
property safe from fire. 


That fire insurance agents would wel- 
come an opportunity to cooperate more 
closely with insurance company fire pre- 
vention engineers was the thesis of E. 
Adrian Teaf, Philadelphia agent. He 
suggested that the engineer can readily 
improve relations between the insured 
and the agency and the fire insurance 
company by building up the agency 
with plant management, and by visiting 
the agency to discuss recommendations. 
Sontetimes, he asserted, the agent loses 
hard-won business because the engineer’s 
recommendations are too drastic. He 
held that engineers should not be per- 
mitted to recommend whether or not a 
policy should be granted or cancelled, 
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but should confer on such matters with 
the agent, and made the unusual recom- 
mendation that all engineering reports 
should clear through the agent before 
being sent to the insurance company. 
He pointed out that, in the case of a 
large plant in which coverage is divided 
among a number of insurance compan- 
ies, the pclicyholder is likely to be sub- 
ject to inspections by engineers repre- 
senting each carrier, with the result that 
there is a wide and annoying variety of 
recommendations. He urged that in- 
surance companies work out a method 
whereby one engineer could make in- 
spections in such cases as the representa- 
tive of all carriers on the risk. 


William G. Schultz, chief engineer 
Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Mansfield, Ohio, suggested that 
the Association of Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Engineers should take the lead in a 
program of setting up qualifications for 
fire prevention engineers and inspectors 
employed in the mutual fire insurance 
field, holding that a principal advantage 
would be the greater willingness of in- 
surance companies to accept the reports 
made by certified engineers and inspect- 
ors representing other carriers. His 


suggestion was translated into action by. 


the naming of a committee to report on 
the project at the next annual meeting. 


The need for closer cooperation be- 
tween fire prevention engineers and fire 
departments was emphasized by Warren 
Y. Kimball, engineer National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, Boston, who held 
that every insurance engineer should 
establish relations with the fire depart- 
ments in his territory. By determining 
the types of equipment available to fight 
fires and the fire prevention programs of 
fire departments, insurance engineers 
can do much to assist policyholders. 
Such contacts have the additional value 
of making available information which 
may be very useful to the engineer in 
inspecting risks. 


Herbert Muller, engineer Improved 
Risk Mutuals, St. Louis, discussed the 
problem of obsolescence in automatic 
sprinkler piping, stressing especially the 
need for periodic inspection and mainte- 
nance. He contended that the fire en- 
gineer should remove sections of the 
system for inspection. Some equipment 
installed before 1900, he said, remains 
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in use, and where properly maintained 
is generally effective. 


Other speakers at the meeting in- 
cluded: J. C. Stennett, director of en- 
gineering American Mutual Alliance, 
Chicago; P. E. Hubby, assistant chief 
engineer Improved Risk Mutuals, New 
York City; R. P. Evans, American Ap- 
praisal Company, New York City; and 
C. H. Bissell, chief engineer Crouse- 
Hinds Company, Syracuse, New York. 
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T is perhaps an unwarranted assump- 
tion that insurance, as such, has a 
special or particular point of view on 
the subject of occupational diseases. 
Certainly, I do not assume that it has. 
Insurance performs a service of vast 
importance in making possible the car- 
rying out of the purposes and securing 
the payment of the benefits of work- 
men’s compensation laws. It is not too 
much to say that without effective in- 
surance and the implementation of com- 
pensation laws by insurance principles, 
the whole compensation system would 
be weakened to the point of utter im- 
potency. If no security for the con- 
tinuing payment of compensation bene- 
fits existed other than the ability of 
each individual employer to pay not 
only the immediate benefit, but to con- 
tinue payments to the satisfaction of 
the extreme liability imposed upon him, 
which may extend for years into the 
future, our compensation laws would 
become a traversty and no worker could 
afford to accept employment from any 
but the most financially strong employ- 
ers. Such a result would be utterly 
crippling to our entire economy. 


To the extent that our compensation 
laws play a vital part in our social and 
economic life, insurance has served, and 
will continue to serve, an essential in- 
terest in our industrial system. We 
take pride in the fact that insurance 
has taken over, and will continue to 
take over and relieve the financial ob- 
ligations of any employer under the 
compensation law, and will satisfy to 
the fullest extent any lawful require- 
ment imposed by that law on the em- 
ployer. In doing so, it performs a pub- 
lic service in a high degree. In that 
view of the matter, it is of little conse- 
quence to insurance, as such, what the 
coverage under the law may be. It is 
sufficient that the obligation is insur- 
able, that it is sufficiently definite and 
described to permit the setting of rea- 
sonable and adequate rates, and that it 
is expressed in definite and certain lan- 
guage so as to be readily understood by 
those affected by it, and to warrant fair 
administration and the avoidance of 
wasteful litigation. 


It is difficult to think of anything 
that contributes in greater degree to a 
lack of respect for our laws than the 
use of language in an important statute 
that lends itself to a lack of under- 
standing of rights and obligations, with 
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By Henry D. Sayer 


consequent disappointment on one side 
or the other when the courts have been 
obliged to interpret the law and to state 
the rights and obligations other than as 
they had been assumed to be. 


While it may be assumed that the 
original purpose of compensation stat- 
utes was to cover only disability and 
death due to injury by accident, possi- 
bly because injury to health gave no 
right of action against the employer 
under the old common law, no one can 
logically disagree with the principle of 
compensation for those diseases that are 
as definitely occupational as are indus- 
trial accidents. In many jurisdictions 
diseases to be compensable under the 
law must be due to causes and condi- 
tions characteristic of and peculiar to 
the occupation. For example, every one 
of the multitude of diseases described in 
the twenty-seven paragraphs of the old 
New York schedule will be found to 
meet that test. It is, of course, per- 
fectly logical to include any disease that 
meéts those legal criteria. 


It is not correct to say that insurance 
has opposed the principle of compen- 
sation for occupational diseases. Cer- 
tainly, here in New York, it is not so. 
It is within the speaker’s personal recol- 
lection that when the first definite oc- 
cupational disease law was passed by 
the legislature of New York State in 
1920, insurance contributed informa- 
tion and facts in regard to the meagre 
knowledge at that time of occupational 
disease and assisted, in accordance with 
requests of authorities in this state, in 
the drafting of that first law, which be- 
came the model for occupational dis- 
ease legislation in a number of other 
states. Industry and insurance joined 
in urging passage of that law by the 
legislature. What insurance has urged 
in various places and on various occa- 
sions was that the occupational disease 
laws be drawn with such directness and 
explicit terminology that there be a 
correct understanding of the rights and 
obligations created, so that there could 
be little room for litigation. 


New York state did not in its origi- 
nal law accept the principle of an all- 
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inclusive law, drawn in such loose terms 
that it might be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to confine its coverage to real oc- 


cupational diseases, as distinguished 
from diseases of ordinary life that might 
by some specious reasoning or specula- 
tion be ascribed to a condition or in- 
cident in the employment. In fact, 
New York state, in the opinion of 
many, has not yet given its explicit 
approval to the inclusjon of coverage 
in mere broad and vague language for 
all diseases of every nature occurring to 
workers. 


Our first law, enacted in 1920, was 
what is commonly known as the sched- 
ule type of law. It listed all diseases 
or exposures leading to disease together 
with a description of the covered em- 
ployments. The schedule then adopted 
was, as experience developed, very great- 
ly broadened until it covered virtually 
every recognized disease that was at 
the time definitely attributable to oc- 
cupation. In 1935, however, the law 
was amended to make it all-inclusive, 
not by striking out the schedule of 
diseases and substituting some general 
all-inclusive phrase, but by retaining 
the schedule and merely adding, as an 
additional item in the schedule, cov- 
erage for “any and all occupational dis- 
eases”. It may be assumed, therefore, 
by the application of the legal doctrine 
of ejusdem generis, that the legislature 
intended to apply the all-inclusive 
phrase to diseases having the general 
attributes and characteristics of the 
manifold diseases listed in the schedule. 
Unless it was intended that the limit- 
ing and defining nature of the schedule 
was to be observed, what could have 
been the purpose in retaining the full 
and complete language of the schedule? 
The legislature cannot be supposed to 
have used language without purpose or 
understanding, and the courts will give 
effect, if at all possible, to all language 
used in a statute. 


It is, however, as I have suggested, a 
matter of public policy for each indi- 
vidual state whether it will or will not 
include occupational diseases within the 
coverage of its compensation law, and 
whether it will include a general all- 
inclusive form of coverage or the more 
definite and exact form of coverage by 
a schedule or listing of diseases and re- 
lated occupations, definitely related to 
the industries and needs of the particu- 
lar state. That public policy will in 
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large measure be informed by the needs 
and requirements of the people and in- 
dustries of the particular state, having 
regard, of course, to the experience of 
other states and general medical knowl- 
edge. Labor and management should, 
of course, have a large voice in the de- 
termination of those questions. 


We are not particularly concerned, at 
this gathering, with those diseases and 
infections that follow naturally and un- 
avoidably from injury caused by acci- 
dent; we are concerned rather with 
those diseases that result from condi- 
tions in the employment caused by ex- 
posure to or contact with toxic sub- 
stances, radio-active emanations, expo- 
sure to dangerous dusts, gases or fumes, 
or other conditions necessarily present 
and characteristic of a particular em- 
ployment. More particularly are we 
here concerned with those diseases af- 
fecting the lungs and respiratory tract. 


The greatest difficulties have been en- 
countered in the consideration of sili- 
cosis and asbestosis as occupational con- 
ditions. While diseases of the lungs, 
due to inhalation of dust, have been 
recognized from the earliest times and 
have been referred to in the ancient 
literature, until recent years little was 
scientifically known of their pathology, 
etiology and therapeusis. Medical sci- 
ence in recent years, especially under 
the inspired leadership of Trudeau and 
of Gardner, has made great strides in 
research and the determination of the 
facts as to the nature and development 
of these diseases. Not only, however, 
did the lack of definite knowledge and 
understanding of pneumoconiosis lead 
to difficulty in administratively dealing 
with those diseases and the determina- 
tion of legal rights growing out of them, 
but the very slow and gradual progres- 
sion of such diseases in individuals over 
long periods of exposure to harmful 
dust introduced very complicating ele- 
ments, especially from the insurance 
point of view. 


During the intervening years, while 
a worker is being exposed to dust and 
very slowly acquiring pathological 
changes that may or may not eventu- 
ally result in his disablement or death, 
he may be employed by a number of 
different employers, or have off-and-on 
employment by the same employer, and 
in these various employments condi- 
tions may be very different and the 
character and concentration of dust 
may widely differ. His employments 
may not all be within the same state 
and may be governed by different laws 
or by no laws. His employers may be 
insured by different insurance carriers 
and, indeed, even though he work con- 
tinuously for the same employer, that 
employer may be insured by different 
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carriers during various periods in the 
course of his employment. Generally 
speaking, the right to compensation 
arises only when disability, causing loss 
of earnings, takes place. The right to 
compensation having been established, 
the worker or his dependents are con- 
cerned only with the receiving of the 
benefits set forth in the law, and have 
no particular concern with respect to 
the liability for such payments. 


Complications of like kind arise when 
the law, creating the liability for bene- 
fits, is of more recent existence than 
the period of exposure from which the 
condition arose. Thus a period of total 
disability may arise within a very brief 
period after the enactment of the new 
law, while the period of exposure out 
of which the disease arises may prac- 
tically all antedate the law creating the 
liability. Here then a condition may 
arise for which liability is newly im- 
posed by law, but the conditions out of 
which the disability arose may be wholly 
or in large part due to conditions of em- 
ployment at a time when the law cre- 
ated no liability upon the employer or 
his insurer for such a disability. 


ECOGNIZING these manifest 

facts, the New York legislature 
accepted certain very important prin- 
ciples in enacting the law with regard 
to the pneumoconioses, namely, first, 
that the liability for compensation shall 
be imposed wholly upon the employer 
who last employed the worker in a 
dusty employment, and, second, that 
the liability for silicosis or asbestosis 
under the new law shall be, in the be- 
ginning, merely nominal or minimal, 
taking little account of the exposures 
in employment which took place prior 
to the law’s enactment, the benefits and 
the liability therefor increasing auto- 
matically as the passage of time and the 
period of exposure under the new law 
lengthens. These increments may at- 
tach monthly, as in New York, or they 
may be annual or at other periods, but 
eventually the tenefits reach the fuil 
limit of the law. This type of law has 
sometimes been referred to as the “‘slid- 
ing scale of benefits” or the “escalator 
clause.” From the time when full bene- 
fits are reached there is no diminution 
of benefits and no lessening of full li- 
ability therefor. 


By fixing the liability on the last em- 
ployer in a dusty exposure, there is 
avoided endless difficulty in attempting 
to assess upon each employer by whom 
the injured person was employed his 
proportion of liability for the entire 
condition. This would be manifestly 


an impossible task. By always assessing 
the liability on the last employer, the 
principle of distribution of cost brought 
about by insurance makes such proce- 
dure fair, and it averages out fairly. 


By utilizing the sliding scale of bene- 
fits in any new law, not only is the bur- 
den of cost upon industry for accrued 
liabilities that arose prior to the law’s 
enactment relieved, but employment is 
made easy. The so-called “accrued li- 
abilities” are not insurable, any more 
than a house is insurable when it is 
half burned down, or aay more than a 
person suffering from an incurable dis- 
ease is insurable under a life insurance 
policy. 


A somewhat different and very com- 
plex question is presented in the matter 
of compensation for partial disability 
from silicosis or asbestosis. At a super- 
ficial glance, it might be assumed that 
partial disability should be compensated 
in the dusty trades the same as it is in 
the case of injury due to accident. But 
upon slight reflection, it will be recog- 
nized that a very different situation 
must be faced. 


In the first place, just what do we 
mean by “partial disability” in dust dis- 
ease of the lungs? Having in mind the 
infinitely slow progressive nature of the 
disease, at what point does it become 
partially disabling? And how is that 
disability to be measured? Do we think 
of partial disability as a mere physical 
condition, or must it be both physical 
and economic? 


There are a great many workers in 
dust, perhaps more than we realize, who 
have definite lung pathology, demon- 
strable clinically and by x-ray, that may 
be deemed a partial permanent physical 
impairment, but who have nonetheless 
a full earning capacity. These men do 
a full day’s work, are fully productive 
and earn full wages when they have 
jobs. Should we say these men must be 
compensated? If so, for what and how 
much? We cannot compensate them 
for loss of earnings, for they have suf- 
fered no such loss; nor can we compen- 
sate them for inability to get jobs, for 
they have jobs when work is available. 
Their skill, born of years of experience, 
has been found in practice to offset in 
many instances any supposed unemploy- 
ability due to physical impairment. And 
unless they make claim for compensa- 
tion and are physically examined, an 
employer does not know of the existence 
of any degree of fibrosis in their lungs, 
whether partially disabling or not. 


It is certain in some trades that the 
workers prefer not to know that they 
have a mild degree of silicosis, and they 
assuredly do not wish their employers 
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to learn of their condition through 


physical examinations. They seem to 
prefer jobs and the wages that they 
earn to any compensation allowance, 
with the certain branding of them as 
silicotics that would be entailed in any 
system of compensating for partial dis- 
ability. They appear to regard that as 
economically disastrous, and there can 
be little doubt of the bad psychological 
effect of such knowledge. 


There is one aspect of partial disa- 
bility in such cases that is so different 
from partial disability in accident cases 
that it should be noted. Partial disabil- 
ity in accident cases, as we see it in 
innumerable cases, almost invariably is 
at its worst in the beginning. Usually, 
as improvement occurs, partial disabil- 
ity follows upon a period of total dis- 
ability. Partial disability may become 
permanent when it is found that treat- 
ment is of no further benefit, but most 
often the partial disability becomes less 
and less until none remains. Not so, 
however, in cases of partial disability 
from silicosis or asbestosis. In those 
cases, partial disability, if it arise at all, 
comes on gradually and _insidiously. 
Physical findings by x-ray are usually 
the first evidence of the disease. Never 
is any disability present at the outset. 
Progress is not toward improvement, 
but if exposure continues, the disability 
increases. It may progress to eventual 
total disability, or the worker may con- 
tinue working practically to his event- 
ual death. If we were to describe the 
progress of the disability by a curve 
on the chart, the disability from acci- 
dental injury would be shown as a curve 
downward, while in the case of a dust 
disease, the curve would be just the 
opposite—upward. 


To the medical man these distinc- 
tions may not be very significant; to 
the administrator and to the insurer 
they are vital. If a worker is once com- 
pensated for partial disability in a dust 
disease case, it is almost a certainty that 
he will continue under partial disabil- 
ity until total disability or death occurs. 
And in such a case total disability will 
not be long in following the partial 
disability, for once the worker is offi- 
cially certified as a silicotic his days 
will be numbered in his trade, and when 
he can no longer get employment in 
his trade, he will quickly become an 
unfortunate total disability victim. 


Is it to be supposed that his lot in 
life is thereby bettered through the 
awarding of compensation for partial 
disability? His only chance of escape 
from a complete breakup would be to 
change his occupation to one in which 
there is no dust. But will he do it? 
Can he do it, even if he wants to? Bear 
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in mind that these conditions arise only 
after many years of exposure—fifteen, 
twenty, twenty-five, or more. In my 
opinion the worker with that experience 
behind him will follow his trade to the 
end; he will not change. And of what 
use would he be in a new trade? The 
adage “You cannot teach an old dog 
new tricks” applies with deadly effect 
in such cases. 


Nor can the situation be likened to 
the condition of permanent partial dis- 
ability constituting the loss or loss of 
use of a member or part of a member. 
Such a loss, which is readily ascertain- 
able and measurable, is compensated in 
accordance with a schedule of benefits 
set forth in the law, which fairly ap- 
proximates liquidated damages for the 
injury sustained. There is little actual 
relationship between the amount al- 
lowed under the schedule in the law and 
the actual loss of earning capacity. 
The actual loss, however, is complete 
and the result known. There is not 
the burden of fear hanging over the 
head of the injured worker that his par- 
tial disability will go on to eventual 
total disability or death. On the other 
hand, in the case of partial disability 
in a dust disease case, the loss is not at 
its maximum, it is not accurately meas- 
urable, and it is almost certain to be 
progressive. 


FFORTS have been made to schedu- 

lize partial disability in silicosis 
cases under the laws of some states. 
But because the condition is not static, 
but is progressive, because there is no 
practical way of excluding persons so 
adjudged and compensated from return- 
ing to the same or similar employment 
and thus having their disability in- 
crease, and because the payment of a 
lump sum to a worker so partially dis- 
abled is not socially or economically 
beneficial in many cases, such laws do 
not, according to the observations of 
many, work advantageously. Under 
some laws, the return of a worker who 
has been compensated for partial dis- 
ability to work in a dusty occupation 
operates to bar him or his dependents 
from further compensation in the event 
of total disability or death following 
such return to work. In some states a 
worker compensated for partial disabil- 
ity may be permitted to return to his 
former employment only upon a waiver 
of further compensation resulting from 
such disease. 


Insurance under the law for partial 
disability would present almost insuper- 
able difficulties. In the first place, we 
have no reliable facts as to the number 





of workers at any time who have sili- 
cosis or asbestosis in any degree, whether 
disabling in any degree or not. What 
the exposure is or may be, we have no 
way of knowing. Accordingly, this 
would raise serious difficulties in the 
way of fixing rates that would be both 
reasonable and adequate. The setting 
of proper rates is at the very basis of 
effective insurance. 


In what has been said, we have not 
referred to silicosis or asbestosis com- 
plicated by infection. When tubercu- 
losis occurs as a complication of a dust 
disease, there is no question of partial 
disability. Such a person is at once re- 
garded as totally disabled and should, 
for the effect not only on himself, but 
for the safety of his fellow workers, be 
removed at once from his employment. 
Silico-tuberculosis, under the New York 
law, has not been regarded as a case 
coming within the limited benefit pro- 
visions, but has been compensated in the 
same manner and to the same extent as 
tuberculosis, as a complication of any 
injury due to accident, or to any type 
of occupational disease other than from 
harmful dust. 


Recalling then the principles referred 
to at the outset of this paper, it would 
seem that so far as the New York law 
is concerned, the obligation for occu- 
pational diseases has been made insur- 
able, susceptible of rating and is stated 
in reasonably definite and certain lan- 
guage. By this, I do not mean to im- 
ply that we have no controversial or 
litigated questions. There are always 
questions as to whether a particular dis- 
ability is one due to a disease listed in 
the schedule or whether it may be prop- 
erly brought within the all-inclusive 
provision of the law. In the interest 
of sound insurance, which as I have 
pointed out is essential to any effective 
system of compensation, that obliga- 
tion should always remain so. 


Insurance has contributed, and will 
continue to contribute, of its experience 
and knowledge of the facts that it has 
gained in its contacts with the law and 
its study of the diseases that it has in- 
sured. It has contributed, and will 
continue to contribute as requested, in- 
formation as to the estimated cost of 
new measures based upon the extensive 
statistics derived from the operation of 
the law in all states. The matter of 
public policy involved in the enactment 
of any such laws is the responsibility 
of the legislatures, informed by the 
views of labor and management, and 
by the responsible suggestions of the 
administrative authorities. Insurance 
may be relied upon in such case to do 
all in its power to make such laws 
effective for the accomplishment of 
the objectives sought thereby. 
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MUTUAL LOSS MANAGERS 
NAME NEW COMMITTEE 





Howard D. Heath, Chicago, vice-president Northwestern Mutual Fire Association, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, (left, above) accepts congratulations upon his reelection as chairman of the loss man- 
agers’ committee of the Mutual Loss Research Bureau, Chicago, from Gordon Davis, the Bureau's 
director. Below is the new loss managers’ committee. They are: (left to right) G. S. Peick, Hard- 
ware Mutual Insurance Company of Minnesota, Minneapolis; F. D. Hawkins, United Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Boston; Howard D. Heath, chairman; E. A. Nelson, Pawtucket Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Pawtucket, Rhode Island; and John Wise, Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Des Moines, lowa. 
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UESTIONS arising under the new 

New York standard fire insur- 
ance policy because of the necessity of 
evaluating the interest of the insured 
upon the happening of a loss, the why 
and how of written statements, current 
problems in adjustment of business in- 
terruption losses, and the progress be- 
ing made in the settlement of recent 
windstorm losses in the southern states 
proved the topics of principal interest 
as loss executives of major mutual fire 
insurance companies came together in 
Chicago October 20-22 for their 
eleventh annual Loss Managers Confer- 
ence. The meeting was held under the 
sponsorship of the Mutual Loss Research 
Bureau, Chicago, organization of the 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies devoted to the handling of 
loss matters. 


Howard D. Heath, resident vice-pres- 
ident in Chicago of the Northwestern 
Mutual Fire Association, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, was renamed chairman of the 
loss managers’ committee for the com- 
ing year. Other members of the new 
committee chosen were: F. D. Hawkins, 
United Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Boston; E. A. Nelson, Pawtucket Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company, Paw- 
tucket, Rhode Island; G. S. Peick, Hard- 
ware Mutual Insurance Company of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis; and John Wise, 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 


As in past years one of the principal 
values of the conference was the oppor- 
tunity afforded for company loss ex- 
ecutives and the independent adjusters 
who handle loss assignments for the 
carriers to thresh out questions which 
have proved troublesome during the 
year. In consequence two of the most 
popular sessions were those devoted to 
panel discussions of inland marine ad- 
justments and fire and allied lines ad- 
justments. 


The probems likely to arise under the 
new New York standard fire insurance 
policy were outlined by Paul Heineke, 
Chicago attorney who has been one of 
the leading students of this subject, 
and who has presented his conclusions 
in this field upon previous occasions. 


That written and signed statements 
are as important in connection with fire 
losses as they always have been consid- 
ered in connection with casualty claims 
was the opinion given by Herbert L. 
Bloom, vice-president Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Casualty Company, Chicago. 


A detailed adjustment of a use and 
occupancy loss was presented in dra- 
matic form by Charles Peck and A. T. 
Persson, of Wagner & Glidden, Chicago 
adjusters. 
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F all the studies concerning motor 

vehicle accidents made public 
each year, and the number increases 
annually, one of the most valuable is 
that prepared by the safety section of 
the Bureau of Motor Carriers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It 
is a thorough analysis of the major ac- 
cidents occurring each year because of 
mechanical defects to motor carriers un- 
der the Commission’s jurisdiction—such 
as interstate trucks and buses—with ex- 
tensive comment upon the nature of 
these mechanical defects. Its value lies 
in the fact that it points the way to 
decrease accidents in this field, rather 
than in the fact that it analyzes a large 
number of cases. 


During 1946, according to the report 
just available, there were 1198 motor 
carrier accidents due to mechanical de- 
fects and in which there were deaths, 
injuries, or more than $100 in damage 
reported to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This was 8% of all ac- 
cidents reported. There was a decrease 
in fatalities and injuries, although the 
number of accidents and amount of 
property damage increased. 


Brake accidents were the leading 
cause of mechanical failure mishaps, in- 
creasing both in number and percentage 
of the total over the previous year. Tire 
accidents decreased, but remained sec- 
ond most important, and caused more 
deaths, injuries and damage than any 
other defect. In order followed en- 
gines, coupling devices, and steering 
mechanism defects. These five caused 
more than two-thirds of all “‘mechan- 
ical defect” accidents reported to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission last 
year. 


Analysis of the report indicates that: 
mechanical defect accidents are increas- 
ing in number, but decreasing as a 
percentage of all accidents; compared 
with other accidents they cause aver- 
age property damage of $1,557 against 
$897, 1.14 injuries per accident as 
against 1.06, and are slightly less severe 
as to fatalities; they follow the same 
general distribution by types from year 
to year; “parked” accidents compared 
with “moving” accidents result in a dis- 
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proportionately large number of deaths 
and injuries; bus accidents, except for 
the expectedly high injury rate, are 
less severe than those to property-car- 
rying vehicles; maintenance rather than 
mere age is the primary factor affecting 
vehicle condition; mechanical defect ac- 
cidents are more likely to occur during 
the winter months; the chief effect of 
the return to civilian production has 
been to decrease tire accidents; and the 
return of civilian production clearly re- 
sulted in an increase in coupling acci- 
dents by reason of increasing coupling 
failures in drive-away operations. It 
holds that there is room for manufac- 
turers to improve design and materials 
so as to decrease the likelihood of fail- 
ures, but that the basic method of de- 
creasing mechanical defect accidents re- 
mains as before an adequate inspection 
and maintenance system. 


Among the specific comments which 
the safety section of the Bureau of 
Motor Carriers makes upon the basis of 
its study of 1946 accidents are: 


Motor carriers who have been waiting 
for the day when new vehicles will be 
readily available as the solution to their 
mechanical defect problems will find 
only slight encouragement in the 1946 
accident analysis. The figures indicate 
that the age of the vehicle has little 
relation to its condition. If accidents 
due to defective parts are to be min- 
imized, inspection and maintenance 
must be relied upon, and not replace- 
ment by new vehicles. 


Motor carriers who desire to reduce 
their property damage losses should di- 
rect their attention toward those de- 
fects which are causing their greatest 
losses. Defects such as tire failures, 
light defects, and fuel line breakages 
are the types most likely to cause fires. 
No method adaptable to the motor car- 
rier industry seems to have been devel- 
oped to meet the tire fire problem. So 
the carrier’s recourse lies in the direc- 
tion of preventing such fires, rather 
than in extinguishing them. Constant 
and systematic checking by drivers and 
mechanics, plus availability of new tires, 
seem the best answers. Fires resulting 
from other types of defects are more 





readily controlled by the extinguishing 
means required by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission regulations. Al- 
though driver training in the use of 
such extinguishers will help minimize 
the loss, prevention through better de- 
sign and maintenance is the best action. 


Obviously the greatest savings in 
deaths and injuries can be made in those 
categories in which they most frequent- 
ly occur. Injuries to passengers in buses 
constitute over half of all reported in- 
juries. Three likely methods of re- 
ducing injuries are: better construction, 
especially as regards side walls; elimina- 
tion of carbon monoxide gases by fre- 
quent exhaust system checks; and pro- 
viding the vehicle with some means 
whereby the driver will not be totally 
deprived of brakes after an initial col- 
lision which results in severance of the 
front brake lines without stopping the 
vehicle. A large percentage of the in- 
jured and almost two-thirds of the 
killed are drivers and occupants of 
other vehicles, mostly passenger cars. 
To state that such vehicles would not 
collide with parked property-carrying 
vehicles if the drivers were alert may 
be generally true, but it is not a solu- 
tion. The answer lies in: not having 
breakdowns; taking all reasonable means 
to protect the vehicle if a mechanical 
breakdown occurs; taking action to re- 
duce the severity of the consequences if 
an accident does occur. 


Defective brakes are and undoubtedly 
always will be the cause of more acci- 
dents than any other type of defect: 
What causes brake accidents? To some 
extent the failure of the designer to 
properly equip the vehicle, and to a 
limited extent the failure of the manu- 
facturer to use material suitable for the 
purpose. The study shows that the 
majority of such accidents obviously are 
caused by the failure of .the carrier 
properly to maintain the braking sys- 
tem. Bad adjustment, leaky lines and 
valves, greasy brake lining, and re- 
stricted hose and tubing are all essen- 
tially maintenance problems. Many of 
the other defects could be reduced or 
eliminated if proper precautions were 
taken. In 1942 a special brake check 
of 600 vehicles of all types was made 
by the Bureau of Motor Carriers, and 
55.8% did not pass it. But almost two- 
thirds of those who failed were able to 
pass the test later by simply adjusting 
the brakes or by tightening lines and 
couplings. Major repairs, which in- 
cluded relining, enabled all but a small 
percentage to qualify. 


Tire accidents are rapidly being re- 
duced from their wartime peaks by the 
availability of new tires, but motor car- 
riers cannot depend entirely upon the 
tire manufacturers to eliminate the tire 
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accident problem. Disregard of manu- 
facturers’ recommendations as to load 
and speed limitations are the cause of 
numerous tire failures. Failure to re- 
place “bald” tires, and tire checks made 
at too infrequent intervals are causing 
many accidents. Running on flats or 
partial flats, due to driver failure, 
causes many tire fires. 


Engine defects are characterized by 
their miltiplicity of causes. Parts of 
the engine designed to accomplish the 
chief functions such as carburetion, ig- 
nition, and cooling all exhibit occasional 
defects. Such defects as shorted and 
wet wiring, leaky fuel pump dia- 
phragms, water leaks, broken fan belts, 
carburetor leaks and stoppages are usu- 
ally easy to detect and correct. If rat 
nest wiring were eliminated, hoses tight- 
ened or replaced, carburetors cleaned 
and tightened, and fuel strainers check- 
ed almost all engine defect accidents 
would be eliminated. 


Steering accidents could in large 
measure be eliminated if maintenance 
departments abided by the axiom of 
“keeping an eye on the ball”. Ball and 
socket joint failures are, by far, the 
most frequent cause of steering acci- 
dents. Impending failures in such parts 
usually, if not always, make their pres- 
ence known by slackness. Detection 
of ball wear or slot elongation is not 
difficult. Accidents due to these rea- 
sons usually are inexcusable. 


Spring failure accidents usually are 
due to failures which are not difficult 
to detect prior to total failure if the 
inspector is properly trained. Sagging, 
out of line, cracks and looseness are all 
signs of impending or actual failure. 
Special care should be directed toward 
the inspection of the main leaf of front 
springs. 


Wheel and associated parts failures 
are, to a large degree, lug nut and stud 
failures. Such failures are not gener- 
ally due to defective materials, but to 
failure to tighten properly. While 
many accidents are due to a driver’s 
failure to check for tightness, especially 
after a run-in period after changing a 
wheel, there is evidence of carrier dis- 
regard of the importance of tightness or 
even presence of lug nuts. Some carri- 
ers seemingly operate on the theory that 
if a few nuts are missing there are suf- 
ficient remaining to serve the purpose. 


Light defects seem to be due to a 
compounding of failures. In the first 
place manufacturers fail to equip ve- 
hicles with wiring which is designed to 
serve the numerous demands for lights 
and accessories required by regulations 
or desired by management. In the sec- 
ond place, to satisfy these demands, 
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‘or ice in the fuel. 


carriers insert wiring in a manner— 
sometimes through necessity but mainly 
for other reasons—which does not con- 
stitute good practice. A desirable im- 
provement in lighting design would be 
to protect circuits so that failure in 
circuits other than the head-lamp cir- 
cuit would not result in extinguishment 


of headlights. 


Coupling devices of the permanent 
type apparently are reliable. Failure of 
the fifth wheel pin, which is fairly well 
standardized through an SAE standard, 
has caused few accidents. The weak 
points in fifth wheels are the safety 
locks, and the means used to attach the 
lower half to the frame. The weak 
point in the coupling device picture is 
the driveaway operator. This is espe- 
cially true in the tow-bar type of op- 
eration. 


Fuel line and fuel tank defect acci- 
dents are approximately half due to 
failure of the line or tank, and half due 
to failures in the line or tank. Some 
50% of the accidents are due to leaky 
or broken lines, tanks or valves. The 
rest are due to such things as dirt, water, 
Almost all failures 
could be prevented by proper mainte- 
nance. 


Axle and differential failures are 
mainly failures of axle shafts on the 
power unit and differential failures. The 
cause of such failures is often difficult 
to detect. But overloading results in 
bending of the shaft axle with subse- 
quent stress reversals, and underpow- 
ered or improperly operating engines 
resulting in jerk shifts, are frequently 
the underlying reasons for failure. 


The other defect causes of motor ve- 
hicle accidents are almost as numerous 
as the other parts that go to make up a 
vehicle. Carriers cannot be expected 
to examine all parts of a vehicle at suf- 
ficiently frequent intervals to detect 
all failures or impending failures. Nec- 
essarily those parts which by experience 
are highly reliable are not and should 
not be inspected at as frequent inter- 
vals as those parts which do fail fre- 
quently, or even if they fail infrequent- 
ly would be highly likely to result in an 
accident. Therefore it is to the car- 
rier’s interest to determine what parts 
fail and to direct his attention partic- 
ularly toward those parts. The parts 
may and do vary by type of carrier, 
and it is up to each carrier to locate 
and correct his own troubles. 


The following types of defects were 
troublesome to many carriers: Exhaust 
defects resulting in carbon monoxide 
poisoning of passengers, the defect al- 
most invariably having been indicated 
by presence of gas in the vehicle. Broken 


studs on manifolds, and broken tail 
pipes caused by dragging the tail pipe 
in driveways or backing collisions, are 
largely to blame. It is recommended 
that tail pipes do not extend beyond 
the rear bumper. The engine compart- 
ment should be properly sealed off. 
Flimsy mufflers are a frequent source 
of complaint, and it is not unusual for 
carriers to remove the muffler as it 
comes from the factory and to replace 
it with a more substantial one. 


Batteries have a definite life expec- 
tancy. The usual battery accident is 
caused by failure of the carrier to retire 
the battery before it is altogether dead. 
Improperly designed and protected bat- 
tery cables also cause accidents. 


The power train (clutch, transmission, 
and driveshaft) is rather infrequent- 
ly the cause of accidents. It is a com- 
mon characteristic of these parts, es- 
pecially clutches and transmissions, that 
they usually give substantial advance 
notice of slipping, jumping gear, vibra- 
tion and the like of their final failure. 
Good driver’s reports of vehicle defects 
and prompt and efficient action based 
on these reports would serve materially 
to decrease accidents due to such causes. 
Too often such defect cards are ignored 
with a view toward repairing the de- 
fect at the next regular inspection. This 
sometimes saves shop work because the 
part does hold up until the regular in- 
spection time. In other instances it 
saves work but not money by loss of 
the entire vehicle. 


Defects in throttles, windshield wip- 
ers, and other miscellaneous defects, in 
the aggregate contribute substantially 
to the accident total. During the past 
year accidents due to losing or dropping 
parts increased. Particular care should 
be directed to making sure that cargo, 
baggage, and tire compartment doors 
are firmly secured. Chains, tarpaulins, 
and body members all have been the 
causes of accidents because they were 
not securely fastened. 


The report points out in conclusion 
that it is the manufacturer’s duty to 
design and construct vehicles which will 
be safe to operate, and to caution the user 
to use the vehicle for purposes within 
its safe capabilities. It is the carrier’s 
obligation to use the vehicle for the 
purpose for which it was designed, and 
to see that it is properly inspected and 
maintained. It is the driver’s duty to 
report accurately to his employer the 
nature of any defects discovered by him, 
to perform such inspections as are re- 
quired, and in case of disablement to 
take such steps as will best serve to 
prevent an accident. 
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LL the next depression again find 

the fire insurance and casualty 
insurance companies fighting over the 
inland marine business? 


It was during the lean years from 
1929 to 1933 that the inland marine 
departments of the fire insurance com- 
panies reached out and took business 
from the casualty insurance companies, 
as well as from their own fire depart- 
ments. During this period the inland 
marine underwriters expanded their 
writings to include many risks which 
had not previously been considered 
transit risks. ‘There were many com- 
plaints that broad inland marine cov- 
erages were being provided at rates far 
below those that the fire and casualty 
departments were charging for more 
restricted coverage. 


The complaints and the discussions 
resulted eventually in formulation of 
the Nation-Wide Definition of the In- 
suring Powers of Marine and Trans- 
portation Underwriters. , This docu- 
ment was adopted by most of the state 
insurance departments and also was 
subscribed to by most insurance com- 
panies. It limited the risks which could 
be covered under inland marine poli- 
cies to those which had some relation 
to transportation, or which by long 
custom of the business had been writ- 
ten under inland marine forms. 


During the fourteen years which have 
passed since the adoption of the Na- 
tion-Wide Definition, there have been 
relatively few extensions of the insuring 
powers of inland marine underwriters. 


Several state insurance departments 
have taken specific action permitting 
casualty insurance companies to write 
the personal property floater. Appar- 
ently this was done on the theory that 
the personal property floater provides 
some casualty coverages as well as fire 
coverages, so it seemed reasonable that 
casualty as well as fire companies should 
be permitted to write the business. This 
development is independent of the grad- 
ual extension of multiple line under- 
writing. 


A survey of multiple line underwrit- 
ing powers indicates that more than half 
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MULTIPLE LINE UNDERWRITING 
AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 


By William H. Rodda : 


of the states now permit full multiple 
line underwriting, and there are at least 
eight additional states where casualty 
insurance companies may write the per- 
sonal property floater. 


Up to the present time there has been 
no general extension by the casualty 
companies into the inland marine or fire 
fields. This may be accounted for part- 
ly by the fact that most insurance com- 
panies today are writing as much .pre- 
mium volume as they can absorb com- 
fortably, and most casualty companies 
at the moment have no desire to enter 
new fields. This situation may change 
rapidly when there is a change in busi- 
ness conditions and insurance companies 
experience a drop in premium income. 


There are several reasons why the in- 
land marine field probably will be first 
to feel the entry of the casualty com- 
panies into the domain of the fire com- 
panies. Many inland marine policies 
give burglary or theft protection, which 
independently is considered a casualty 
coverage. Several casualty companies are 
already writing personal property float- 
ers in modest volume. The extent of 
the casualty company writing of the 
personal property floater cannot be de- 
termined because it has not yet reached 
a point where it is shown separately on 
the consolidation of premiums. 


It is likely that many casualty com- 
panies will attempt to convert their 
burglary policies into personal property 
floaters. This is following the lead of 
the fire companies that have converted 
many household furniture fire policies to 
personal property floaters. Many com- 
panies have felt that their contact with 
the policyholder with the small premi- 
um policies should lead to an attempt to 
sell the larger premium. 


It also is likely that the casualty com- 
panies will enter the motor truck cargo 
and contractor’s equipment fields. The 
casualty business already is closely re- 
lated to these two inland marine cover- 
ages, and there is a tendency for truckers 
and contractors to try placing all their 
insurance in one agency or company. 





William H. Rodda is secretary of the Trans- 
portation Insurance Rating Bureau, Chicago. 





One factor which undoubtedly is dis- 
couraging the casualty companies from 
entering the inland marine field at the 
present time is that it would add to 
their unearned premium reserve prob- 
lem. The casualty companies have been 
in a relatively favorable position as com- 


pared with the fire companies. Most 
casualty business is on a one-year basis, 
and the casualty companies are not re- 
quired to set up nearly the proportion 
of reserve required of the fire companies 
on three and five year business. About 
85% of the personal property floater 
business is written for three years and 
some other types of inland marine cov- 
erage are written on a term basis. Prob- 
ably few casualty companies would look 
with favor upon entering fields which 
would require the setting up of large un- 
earned premium reserves under present 
conditions. 


Multiple line underwriting may open 
some new avenues toward additional 
premium income for the fire companies 
as well as the casualty companies. The 
Nation-Wide Definition of Inland Ma- 
rine insurance stopped the writing of 
“all-risks” policies on building and 
structures. There has been some discus- 
sion of writing “all risks” policies on 
buildings, but none of the companies 
has seen fit to provide such a policy. It 
is possible that the fire companies will 
see a broad form building policy as 
a possible answer to a threat of loss of 
premiums through casualty company 
competition. While this might not be 
considered an inland marine form be- 
cause it would not involve property in 
transit, the principles of underwriting 
would be similar. 


The expansion of multiple line under- 
writing powers also may lead fire com- 
panies to entering the personal liability 
field of the casualty companies. Here 
again, it is likely that the inland marine 
departments will be the first to attempt 
such expansion because they are already 
familiar with some liability principles. 
Many inland marine forms are legal lia- 
bility policies, and the inland marine 
underwriter has had to become familiar 
with liability principles, which have re- 
mained strangers to his fire underwrit- 
ing brothers. 
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Insurance News Digest 


COVERING PERIOD FROM OCTOBER 1, 1947 THROUGH OCTOBER 31, 1947 








403, NOVEMBER MEETINGS SCHEDULED. Among the meet- 
ings of general insurance interest scheduled for 
November are: Wisconsin Federation of Mutual In- 
surance Companies, Milwaukee, November 3-4; Na- 
tional Fire Waste Council, Agricultural Committee, 
Chicago, November 5; Mutual Fire and Casualty In- 
surance Institute, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, November 
6-8; Life Insurance Agency Management Association, 
Chicago, November 12-14; Casualty Actuarial Soci- 
ety, New York City, November 14; American Manage- 
ment Association, Insurance Conference, Chicago, 
November 18-19; Industrial Hygiene Foundation, 
Pittsburgh, November 20. 


404, RHODE ISLAND MEDICAL PLAN. The Rhode Island 
Medical Society program of voluntary prepaid non- 
occupational surgical and obstetrical insurance, 
approved by the house of delegates, is expected to 
be placed in operation January 1. All policies 
must be approved by the Society prior to sale, but 
premium rates will be left to the insurance conm- 
panies and the Blue Cross. 


405. AUGUST C. FUGE DIES. August C. Fuge, 71, ex- 
ecutive secretary and manager West Bend Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, West Bend, Wisconsin, died on 
October 2 after a prolonged illness. 


406, GALLAHUE FEADS AMERICAN STATES. Edward F. 
Gallahue has been elected president of the American 
States Insurance Company, Indianapolis, succeeding 
his brother, Dudley R. Gallahue, who becomes chair- 
man of the board. 


407, KEMPER RECEIVES AWARD. James S. Kemper, chair- 
man Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company, Chicago, 
and president of the Inter-American Council of 
Commerce and Production, has been awarded the Thomas 
F. Cunningham Award for outstanding service in the 
betterment of inter-American relations, it has been 
announced by A. E. Hegeswisch, president of Inter- 
national House. 


408, RICHARDSON HEADS ALC. R. B. Richardson, pres- 
ident, Western Life Insurance Company, Helena, 
Montana, was elected president of the American Life 
Convention at the organization's annual meeting in 
Chicago, October 6-10. 

409, 1946 MUTUAL PREMIUMS UP. Total premiums of 
$310,178,593 were written by mutual fire insurance 
companies in 1946 - an increase of 21.9% over 1945 
- figures in the new edition of Directory of Mu- 
tual Insurance Companies published by the American 
Mutual Alliance reveal. Mutual fire insurance com- 
panies showed total assets of $671,081,320, as of 
December 31, a gain of 8.9% from the 1945 aggre- 
gate. Surplus of these companies totaled $374,102,- 
007, a 3% increase over 1945, while the ratio of 
losses paid to premiums received in 1946 was 36.1%. 
Mutual casualty insurance company premiums for 
1946 totaled $487,248,271, an increase of 22.5% 
over the preceding years. Total assets of $789,- 
888,004, as of December 31, were up 8.3%, while 
surplus was off 1.4%. The ratio of losses paid to 
premiums received in 1946 was 46.7%. 


410. SEEK DAMAGES. Samuel T. French and Samuel T. 
French, Jr. of Camden, New Jersey, and six wit- 
nesses in an automobile damage action against the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company in the 
early 1930's, have filed an amended suit in Fed- 
eral Court at Trenton against 66 insurance com- 
panies, members of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters, and American Mutual Alliance. The suit 
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- 411, CANADIAN AGENTS FINED. 


is for a total of $3,005,000. The two attorneys 
allege that the insurers conspired to have them in- 
dicted, ruined and disbarred. The witnesses charge 
injury to their reputations. 


Prosecution of indi- 
viduals in the Dominion of Canada who transact 
business for unlicensed American insurance com- 
panies has begun and fines totaling $200 each have 
been levied against seven agents by the insurance 
superintendent of Alberta. The agents represented 
the Bankers National Insurance Company and the 
American Farmers Insurance Company, both of Phoe- 
nix, Arizona. 


412, IOWA APPROVES RATE BUREAUS. Licensing of five 
rating bureaus - Transportation Insurance Rating 
Bureau, Mill and Elevator Rating Bureau, National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, National Automo- 
bile Underwriters and the Inland Marine Insurance 
Bureau - has been approved by the Iowa Insurance 
Department under the new fire and casualty rating 
laws which became effective October l. 


413, STATE FARM SUBJECT TO NEBRASKA TAX. Although 
the State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Con- 
pany, Bloomington, Illinois, writes only coverage 
for motor vehicles, it must pay the 2% tax on gross 
receipts, including the $6 membership fee required 
when a policy is issued, according to a ruling just 
issued by Attorney General Johnson of Nebraska. 


414, POTOMAC CAPITAL INCREASED. The Potomac In- 
surance Company of Washington, D. C., has increased 
its capital from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 and an 
additional $1,500,000 has been contributed to its 
surplus account by the sale of twenty thousand ad- 
ditional shares of $25 per capital stock which have 
been sold at $100 a share. The entire issue was 
purchased by the General Accident Fire and Assur- 
ance Corporation. 


415, NEW COMPANY ORGANIZED. The American Farmers 
Mutual Casualty Company of Des Moines has filed 
articles of incorporation with the Secretary of 
State of Iowa. It is understood that the company 
will concentrate on general farmers liability pol- 
icies. 











PARAMOUNT. L Insurance 
Commissioner James F. Malone, Jr., of Pennsylvania 
has rescinded his order of August 14 to the Para- 
mount Mutual Insurance Company of Philadelphia, to 
cease and desist from the transaction of business 
a a hearing before the state attorney gen- 
eral. 


417, LMC_EXECUTIVE CHANGES. Mark Kemper has been 
elected secretary of Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Company, Chicago, and also will continue as treas- 
urer. Chase M. Smith, general counsel for the 
Kemper group, has been elected secretary of Ameri- 
can Motorists Insurance Company. 


418, WILL CONTINUE HEALTH COVER STUDY. The subject 
of compulsory health insurance and medical care 
will continue to have the attention of the health 
and accident committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States during the next twelve months, 
Carl N. Jacobs, chairman of the Chamber's Insurance 
Committee and president of the Hardware Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company, said recently. 


419, HEADS INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT BOARDS. Mary Don- 
lon, chairman of the New York State Workmen's Com- 
pensation Board, has been elected president of the 
International Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions. . 
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420. C. _M. WESTBROOK DIES. C. M. Westbrook, 50, 
prominent mutual agent at Charlotte, North Caro- 


lina, died recently after a long illness. 


421, H I . The Bureau of Acci- 
dent and Health Underwriters has announced the 
election of the following chairmen for its ten op- 
erating committees: manual and classifications, 
John F, Lydon, Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corpo- 
ration, Ltd.; underwriting, W. E. Kipp, Indemnity 
Insurance Company of North America; insurance de- 
partments, Raymond A. Payne, Travelers Insurance 
Company; social insurance, Alfred B. Hvale, Con- 
tinental Casualty Company; statistical, Harry V. 
Williams, Hartford Accident & Indemnity; public 
relations and press, Harry Prevost, United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company; law committee, Mil- 
lard Bartels, Travelers Insurance Company; avia- 
tion, Kimball C. Atwood, Jr., Preferred Accident 
Indemnity Company; 1948 annual meeting, Ray L. 
Hills, Great American Indemnity Company; and nom- 
inating committee, F. LeRoy Templeman, Maryland 
Casualty Company. 


422, INDEPENDENTS F' STAT ICAL Bi AU. Organ- 
ization of the Midwestern Independent Statistical 
Service, which will serve as a clearing house in 
the compilation and filing of casualty statistics 
with various midwestern insurance departments, has 
been announced. Officers of the statistical agency 
are: president, Neil C. Russell, Inter-Insurance 
Exchange of the Chicago Motor Club; first vice 
president, Robert Goode, Allied Mutual Casualty 
Company; second vice president, E. P. Gallagher, 
American States Insurance Company; secretary, C. 
L. Morris, Illinois National Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany; and treasurer, Robert Icks, Auto-Owners In- 
surance Company. 


423, NEBRASKA GR PREMI ULING. The attor- 
ney general for the State of Nebraska has ruled, in 
an opinion sought by Insurance Director Bernard A. 
Stone, that insurance premiums received by domes- 
tic life and accident companies from policyholders 
residing in states where they are not licensed must 
be regarded as gross premiums collected in Nebraska 
and taxable at the rate of four mills. 


424, COMPANY LIQUIDATED. Circuit Court Judge Ben 
Terte at Kansas City has placed the Mutual Com- 
merce Casualty Company in the hands of State Super- 
intendent of Insurance Owen G. Jackson for dissolu- 
tion or rehabilitation, enjoining the company from 
further conduct of business. 


425, MUTUAL INSURANCE ANNUAL MEETINGS. Leo A. Min- 
genbach, Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Stevens Point, Wisconsin, was elected presi- 
dent of the National Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies at the 5lst annual convention held at 
Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 6-9. Other officers named were: 
vice-president, H. L. Kennicott, Chicago, Lumber- 
mens Mutual Casualty Company treasurer, I. G. Salt- 
marsh, Indianapolis, Indiana, Indiana Lumbermens 
Mutual Insurance Company; secretary, Harry P. Coop- 
er, Jr., Indianapolis, Indiana. No elections were 
held at the 3lst annual meeting of the Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies assembled at the 
same time. H. A. Kern, Van Wert, Ohio, Central Manu- 
facturers Mutual Insurance Company, was named presi- 
dent Mutual Advertising-Sales Conference at its llth 
annual meeting held concurrently. B. F. Urch, Se- 
attle, Washington, Northwestern Mutual Fire Asso- 
ciation, was named vice-president, and H. L. Toser, 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin, Hardware Mutual Casualty 
Company, was chosen secretary. 


426. RFC LOAN LETED. Completion of arrange- 
ments whereby the Preferred Accident Insurance Con- 
pany of New York will receive a Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation loan of $2,000,000 have been an- 
nounced. The loan will be applied to the company's 
policyholders' surplus to provide increased under- 
writing capacity, and will supplement an original 
$3,000,000 advanced from RFC last May. 
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427, SEPTEMBER FIRE LOSS. Preliminary estimates of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters place Sep- 


tember, 1947, fire losses at $47,990,000, an in- 
crease of 19% over September, 1946. The total es- 
timated less for the first nine months of this year 
of $517,982,000, is 23.7% greater than the amount 


reported for the same period last year. Estimated 
fire losses by months: 
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I oboe ot op ae oreo 40,019,000 51,359,000 
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428. NEW CHARTER FOR MUTUAL GROME A new corporate 
charter for the American Mutual Alliance was granted 
by the Illinois secretary of state on October 18. 
Directors of the new corporation are: S. Bruce 
Black, president, Liberty Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Boston; E. J. Brookhart, secretary, Celina 
Mutual Casualty Company, Celina, Ohio; H. J. Hagge, 
president, Employers Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company, Wausau, Wisconsin; C. E. Hodges, presi- 
dent, American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, 
Boston; James S. Kemper, chairman of the board, 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company, Chicago; C. R. 
McCotter, president, Grain Dealers National Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, Indianapolis; G. A. Mc- 
Kinney, executive vice president, Millers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Association, Alton, Illinois; John 
L. Train, president, Utica Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Utica, New York; E. E. Wehman, Jr., president, 
Carolina Mutual Insurance Company, Charleston, 
South Carolina. Incorporators, all of Chicago, 
were J. M. Eaton, assistant general manager, Ameri- 
can Mutual Alliance and Garfield W. Brown and John 
S. Hamilton, Jr., attorneys. 


429, WELSH NAMED STOCK AGENTS HEAD. William P. 
Welsh, Pasadena, California, was elected president 
of the National Association of Insurance Agents at 
the organization's annual meeting held in Atlanti 
City, October 135-15. @, 


430, CARS FOR DISABLED VETERANS. General Motors 


vice president S. E. Skinner announced recently 
that the Oldsmobile Division had delivered over 
2,300 of its Valiant models by mid-September and 
that order backlogs for the series now total 2,200. 
The Valiant series consists of specially controlled 
automobiles for disabled veterans of World War II. 


431. R ROBINSON DIES. Rufus G. Robinson, 
75, vice president and founder of the Granite Mu- 
tual Insurance Company of Barre, Vermont, died re- 
cently at his home in that city. 


432. NO _NAUA COMMISSION CONTROL. The National Au- 
tomobile Underwriters Association on October 17 
disclosed that it will no longer determine agents 
commissions on the lines of business over which it 
has jurisdiction. In voting to eliminate the "rules 
governing qualifications of and compensation to 
representatives", the NAUA brought itself in line 
with new rating laws in many states which do not 
permit a rating organization to set commission 
scales. In other action, the Association voted (1) 
that in the making of rates on automobile physical 
damage coverage it will use factors allowing 25% 
commission at the local agent level, and (2) to re- 
linquish all jurisdiction over motor vehicle prop- 
erty damage coverage. The National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty Underwriters concurrently voted to relinquish 
all jurisdiction over collision. This means that 
henceforth companies desiring to write these cov- 
erages will have to belong to both bureaus. 


433. SAGER HEADS MUTUAL AGENTS. Benjamin G. Sager, 
Cleveland, was elected president of the National 
Association of Mutual Insurance Agents at the close 
of the organizations 16th annual convention held in 
Cleveland, October 23-25. Other officers elected 
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include: vice presidents, Corey G. Hunter, Moravia, 
New York, H. C. Fenno, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
Lee E. Davis, Dallas, Texas, Hugh H. Murray, Jr., 
Raleigh, North Carolina and George E. Ratliff, 
Jackson, Mississippi; secretary, J. Wayne Barker, 
Nashvilie, Tennessee; treasurer, John H. Kroll, 
Washington, D. C.; executive secretary, Philip L. 
Baldwin, Washington, D.C. 


434. GUNN NEW BOARD CHAIRMAN. J. W. Gunn has been 
élected chairman of the board of directors of the 
Employers Mutual Casualty Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa. John W. Hynes was elected president and W. 
Z. Proctor secretary. M. J. Williamson continues 
as vice president of the company. 


435, LIFE INSURANCE PURCHASES DECLINE. Life insur- 
ance purchases in the United States in September 
showed a decrease of 7% from purchases in the cor- 
responding month of last year, but were 58% greater 
than the aggregate reported for September, 1945, 
the Life Insurance Agency Management Association of 
Hartford, Connecticut, reports. Total purchases 
in September were $1,538,437,000 compared with $1,- 
710,536,000 in September, 1945. 


436, HEATH HEADS LOSS MANAGERS. Howard D. Heath, 


Chicago, Northwestern Mutual Fire Association, was 
reelected chairman of the loss managers' committee 
of the Mutual Loss Research Bureau at the annual 


meeting held in Chicago, Oct. 20-22. 


437. LLINOI . R. W. Brooks, 
secretary of the Stronghurst Mutual County Fire 
Insurance Company, Stronghurst, Illinois, was 
elected president of the Illinois Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies at the organization's 
45th annual convention held recently in Peoria. He 
succeeds H. L. Kennicott, secretary, Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Company of Chicago. 


438. SURETY GROUP MERGER RATIFIED. The Surety As- 
sociation of America, at a special meeting held in 
New York on October 23, voted unanimously to amend 
its constitution to assume rate making functions. 
The Towner Rating Bureau, Inc., New York, voted to 
transfer its rate making functions to the Surety 
Association of America. 


439, BAKER NEW ENGINEERS' PRESIDENT. Paul Baker, 
Lansing, Michigan, Mill Mutuals Agency, was elected 
president of the Association of Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Engineers at the annual meeting held in Newark, 
New Jersey, Oct. 21-23. Other officers named were: 
vice-presidents, William G. Schultz, Mansfield, 
Ohio, Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Company, and R. H. 
Wingate, Boston, United Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany; secretary-treasurer, R. D. MacDaniel, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company; technical secretary, J. C. Sten- 
nett, Chicago, American Mutual Alliance. 


440, FCI IN E_ PROP . The Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation has notified the Stock 
Company Association of its desire to discuss the 
possibility of making reinsurance contracts in the 
so-called all risks crop insurance field with indi- 
vidual companies. The FCIC is authorized to rein- 
sure private companies which are or may be insuring 
producers under any plan or plans of insurance de- 
termined by the board. 


441, BRAINERD N. IRD PRESIDENT. Directors 
of the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insur- 
ance Company on October 27 elected Lyman B. Brainerd 
to the presidency of the company. He succeeds Cur- 
tiss C. Gardiner who becomes chairman of the board. 


442. BRO L SE LAW INVALID. Judge Cecil 
C. Smith ruled in Chicago License Court on October 26 


that a city ordinance requiring insurance brokers to. 


obtain licenses to operate their business is uncon- 
stitutional. 


443, LIFE F ICTED FOR FRAUD. The Guarantee 
Reserve Life Insurance Company and the Guarantee 
Life Insurance Company of Hammond, Indiana, and two 
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of their officers--Ben Jaffe, Chicago, and Jerome 
F. Kutak, Hammond--have been indicted by a federal 


grand jury on charges of conspiracy to defraud and 


of mail fraud through the selling of insurance by 
mail. 


444, SEPTEMBER TRAFFIC DEATHS. Traffic deaths in 
the United States during September, 1947, were 2,- 
820, an increase of 1% over September, 1946, accord- 
ing to the National Safety Council. A total of 23,- 

200 traffic fatalities was reported for the first 
nine months of 1947, a 4% decrease from the corres- 
ponding period last year. Traffic fatalities by 


months: 
_1946 1947 Increase 

OSCE POE ET 2,950 2,420 -18% 
SS TCR ee ee 2,630 2,160 -18% 
Mar ch eee eree eee eee eee eee 2 , 2 , 360 -17Z% 
April ee 2,540 2,540 we. 8% 
BN ins ch a cathy « oie ae ee ikone 2,560 2,710 + 6% 
WIENS Rs cia Boiss caseiecalels 2,370 2,490 + 5% 
Ne a eg Ts 8 oe ein So oce 2,550 2,750 + 8% 
IE as ows oc0-0'9 0 8 Sas 2,960 3,140 + 6% 
a re 2.790 2,820 + 1% 

OER tks 6 aioe wate 24,190 23,200 — 4% 


445, LIFE BENEFIT PAYMENTS I . Benefit pay- 
ments of life insurance policyholders and benefici- 
aries in the United States from their insurance con- 
panies were $218,389,000 in August, an increase of 
$2,125,000 over the payments of August last year, the 
Institute of Life Insurance reports. 


446, FORBES REAPPOINTED. Governor Kim Sigler of 
Michigan on October 30, announced appointment of 
David A. Forbes Insurance Commissioner to serve a 
four-year term under provisions of a newly effective 
1947 statute. 


447, MUTUALS ORGANIZE STATISTICAL ASSN. Organiza- 
tion of the Mutual Insurance Statistical Association 
--which will serve as a rating advisory organization 
for members and subscribers in connection with the 
filing of statistical data required by states where 
it is designated as statitical agency--was announced 
on October 31 following a Chicago meeting of repre- 
sentatives of more than sixty of the nation's lead- 
ing mutual fire and casualty insurance companies. 
Frank A. Fleming, formerly actuary American Mutual 
Alliance, was named general manager and will main- 
tain the association's offices at 60 East 42nd St., 
New York City. Both fire insurance and casualty in- 
surance companies are included in the new organiza- 
tion's membership. Any mutual insurance company 
other than life is eligible for membership, upon ap- 
proval of its application by the governing commit- 
tee. Any non-member insurer or other organization 
may subscribe or contract for, and receive at cost, 
such services of the association as the appropriate 
department committee, with approval of the govern- 
ing committee, may determine. 


448, ZURICH GROUP ENTERS LIFE FIELD. The Zurich 
group of insurance companies has entered the life 
insurance field with the formation of a new company, 
Zurich Life Insurance Company. 


449, NEW MUTUAL ASSOCIATION OFFICERS. At meetings 
which ended in Chicago Oct. 31, the ‘following offi- 
cers of mutual insurance associations were elected: 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies-- 
president, C. E. Brookhart, Celina, Ohio, National 
Mutual Insurance Company; vice-president, C. E. 
Nail, Mansfield, Ohio, Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Company; secretary, A. V. Gruhn, Chicago, American 
Mutual Alliance. National Association of Automotive 
Mutual Insurance Companies--president, John L. 
Train, Utica, New York, Utica Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany; vice-president, C. R. McCotter, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company; secretary, J. M. Eaton, Chicago, Amer- 
ican Mutual Alliance. National Association of Mu- 
tual Casualty Companies--president, Walter E. Otto, 
Detroit, Michigan Mutual Liability Company; vice- 
president, A. F. Allen, Dallas, Texas, Texas Employ- 
ers Insurance Association; secretary, J. M. Eaton, 
Chicago, American Mutual Alliance. 
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COMMISSIONERS—Associations 14, 


COURTS—Assessment suits 


INDIVIDUALS—Alexander 


























H 
: 
PERIOD INDEX NOS. PERIOD INDEX NOS. 
JAN. 1—31, 1947 1— 52 * JUNE 1— 30, 1947 221 — 276 
FEB. 1— 28, 1947 53— 99 ; JULY 1—31, 1947 277 — 323 
MAR, 1— 31, 1947 100 — 143 AUG. 1—31, 1947 324 — 368 
APR. 1— 30, 1947 144 — 182 SEPT. 1—30, 1947 369 — 402 | 
MAY 1—31, 1947 183 — 220 OCT. 1—31, 1947 403 — 449 i 
AGENTS—Agents’ meetings 76; agents subject Donlon 419; Downey 33; Dressel 38; Duel Cos. 51, 290, 425, 449; Fire Companies’ Ad- 
justment Bureau 226; I 


to tax 385; brokers license law held invalid 442; 
Canadian agents fined 411; General Agents 185; 
licensing 68, 85, 86, 136, 222; membership 
increase 155; municipal property 69; plan film 
360; qualifications 121; Sager heads Mutual 
Agents 433; Welsh heads stock agents 429. 


RG?, -i97- 
163, 221, 330; Alabama 81, 253; California 
33, 236; Camada 351, 368, 379, 411; Connec- 
ticut 90; Florida 388; Idaho 268; Indiana 192; 





Iowa 128, 355, 412; Louisiana 107; aine 
117, 245; Maryland 202; Massachusetts 153; 
Michigan 98, 446; Mi 54; Mississippi 
367; Missouri 58, 101, 112; Nebraska 113, 


289; New York 45, 150, 176; Ohio 17; Okla- 
homa 334; Pennsylvania 35; Rhode Island 62; 
Texas 74; West Virginia 67, 276; Wisconsin 
299. 


COMPANIES—Aetna 78, 254; American Farm- 


ers Mutual Casualty Co. 415; American States 
406; Athletic Mutual 329; Badger State 115; 
Butchers’ Mutual changes name 64; Cathay In- 


surance 162; Central Manufacturers 211; 
Columbiana County Mutual 15; Constitution 
Reinsurance 284; Continental Casualty 304; 


Dairymen’s Mutual merger 56; Employers Mu- 
tual Casualty 434; Factory Mutual merger 31; 
Federal Mutual 188; Firemen’s Fund 94; 
Friendly Service Mutual 309; Grain Dealers 
297; Great American Group 384; Halifax 
County Mutual 349; Hardware of Minnesota 
172; Hartford Steam Boiler 441; Hawkeye 
Casualty 30; Hingham Mutual 50; Hudson- 
Mohawk absorbed 123; Iowa Hardware 317; 
Kentucky and Louisville Mutual Insurance Com- 
any 96; Keystone Mutual Casualty 239, 306; 
umbermens of Mansfield 130; Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty 99, 311, 417; Manufacturers 
Mutual 120; Maryland Casualty 49; lassa- 
chusetts Bonding 323; Mayflower Mutual 84; 
Mid-Western Indemnity 87; Motorists Mutual 
38; Mutual Boiler 148; utual Commerce 
Casualty 424; Mutual Fire & Totnado Associa- 
tion 92; Nebraska Hardware 110; Northwestern 
Mutual 72; Oklahoma Farm Bureau Mutual 
339; Paramount Mutual 416; Pennsylvania 
Casualty 3; Potomac Insurance Company 414; 
Preferred Accident 66, 137, 181, 189, 336, 
426; Preferred Risk Mutual 25; Providence 
Washington Indemnity 342; Richmond Mutual 
Ins. Co. 363; Seaboard Surety 24; Security 
Mutual 271; rvice Fire Insurance Company 
373; Shelby Mutual 218; Standard Surety 275; 
State Farm 413; Union Reinsurance 314; U. S. 
Guarantee 354; Yorkshire 288; Zurich Life 
448. 


108; assigned risk 
employer 28; auto dealers 2, 16, 86, 206, 222, 
361; brokers license law held invalid 442; Erie 
school case 143; homicide 287; Kentucky com- 
pulsory W. C. Law 230; Kentucky rate injunc- 
tion 93; Missouri rate case 42, 118, 161; New 
Jersey decision 8; policy limitation 269; re- 
funds for assessed policyholders 312; St. Louis 
Income tax 106, 313: salaried agents 214; seek 
damages 410; State Farm licensing 187; 
premium suit 26, 151, 210; workmen’s com- 
pensation 80, 116, 127; life firms indicted for 
fraud 443. 


DEATHS—Barry 135; Bassett 190; Bowman 292; 


Brosmith 57; Brown 77; Byron Clark 174; 
Charles S. Clark 272; Collins 125; Cooper 171; 
Dendel 296; Donaldson 205; Duncan 247; 
Dunn 65; Emery i2; Fleming 278; Fuge 405; 
Godwin 251; Gunderson 20; Horton 399; 
Leahy 4; Luebke 167; Milne 200; Perschbacher 
260; Platt 283; Robinson 431; Schmitt 194; 
Shallcross 156; Tarbell 340; Unverzagt 238; 
Voldman 232; Westbrook 420; Whiting 225; 
Wolfe 348; Yaggy 365. 


128; A. F. Allen 
449; G. E. Allen 99; Allyn 90; Baumann 378; 
Bisson 62; Brainerd 441; Brock 211; Brookhart 
449; Brooks 437; Brown 122; Butler 276; C. 

. Cartwright 344; R. N. rtwright 253; 
Chervanek 373; Christian 72; Clement 231, 
285; Coburn 111; Cole 336; Constable 188; 
Crum 218; Davis 150; Dennis 218; Dineen 45; 
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299; Dull 137; Durkin 279; Earle 319; Fal- 
vey 392; Fink 271; Forbes 98, 446; French 
216; Gallahue 406; Gates 364; Gesen 234; 
Gibbs 74; Grimm 114; Gunn 434; Gustafson 
; Gwaltney 81; Haines 219; Hanley 202; 
Harff 243; Harper 49; Harrington 153; Hersey 
50; Hill 70; Hubbard 268; Humphrey 397; 
Ibsen 284; Jacobs 301; Johnson 54; Jones 
354; Kemper 294, 407; Kern 211; King 60; 
Knight 286; Koop 384; Koser 255; Kuechle 
281; Lehmkuhl 110; Leighton 375; Leslie 198; 
McAuliffe 352; Malone 35; Martin 107; Mc- 
Clelland 386; McCotter 449; Mingenbach 51; 
Morrill 176; Nail 130, 449; Nickell 338; Otto 
449; Pease 148; Perkins 117; Pierce 223; 
Polley 229; Reed 398; Richard 185; Richard- 
son 357, 408; Ritchie 242; Sager, 433; Shan- 
non 317; Shield 17; Smitheman 381; Sommer 
371; Soule 245; Stone 113; Edward I. Taylor 
78; Stanley W. Taylor 379; Thompson 221; 
Tower 188; Train 449; Trout 382; Wagner 
207; Wallace 37; Watt 24; Watters 394; 
Weaver 240; Welborn 182; Welsh 429; Jesse 
L. White 367; Lowell White 370; Murray M. 
White 227. 


LEGISLATION—Cal. Assigned Risk 180; crop 
insurance 152, 199, 320; D. C. rates 302; 
dealer licensing 68; extension granted 44; health 
bill hearings 310; keys in parked cars 19; 
Maine fire policy 204; Maine rates 40; Mis- 
souri impounded funds 47; moratorium exten- 
sion 274, 308; replacement cover 75; Risk Re- 
search rating bill 59; township mutuals 41; 
WDC 23, 263; West Virginia Insurance Com- 
mission 67; Wyoming Dept. transfer 102. 


MEETINGS—Arkansas Mutual Agents 252; Assn. 
of Mutual Fire Insurance Engineers 439; Fire 
Prevention Conference 11, 196, 258, 389; Fire 
Underwriters Assn. of Pacific 111; Fire Waste 
Council 175; Hemispheric Conference Com- 
mittee 374; Highway Safety Conference 103; 
Illinois Assn. Mutual Insurance Cos. 437; In- 
surance Buyers of Pittsburgh 249; Iowa Mutual 
Agents 168; Loss Managers Conference; meet- 
ings scheduled by months—March 53,. April 
100, May 144, June 183, September 324, Octo- 
ber 369, November 403; Michigan Mutuals 
109; mutual Advertising Sales Conference 425; 
Mutual Fire and Casualty Insurance Institute 
395; Mutual Transportation Underwriters 129; 
National Assn. of Mutual Insurance Cos. 139, 
270, 425; Nebraska Mutuals 141; N. C. Mutual 
Agents 227; Ohio Mutual Agents 173; Pennsyl- 
vania State Assn. of Mutual Ins. Cos. 255; rat- 
ing forum 491; Tennessee Mutual Agents 257. 


MISCELLANEOUS—Army insurance branch 243; 
arson 217; assigned risk plans 112, 180, 318; 
British social security 353; cars for disabled vets 
430; course for traffic court judges 165; crop 
insurance 29; driving survey 246; -Commis- 
sioner club 166; Extend fire protection deadline 
350; FCIC offers reinsurance proposal 440; 
Fire Prevention Week 347; fireproofing cotton 
337; Fire Waste Contest 147; foreign regula- 
tion 34; Hemispheric Conference proceedings 
303; hotel fire safety 39; Illinois hospital plan 
survey 325; Insurance Cyclopedia 10; Japanese 
mutualization 277; Knoxville self-insurance 9; 
Manitoba Fund 13; On the job training 328; 
Richmond municipal property 69; Saskatchewan 
fund 73; Saskatchewan Insurance Office 27, 
333; traffic contest 159; truckers survey insur- 
ance costs 248, 377; unique auto policy 208. 


ORGANIZATIONS—Allied Lines Association 61; 
All-Industry Committee 14; merican Bar 
Association 79, 394; American College of Life 
Underwriters 341, 375; American Institute for 
Property & Liability Underwriters 327, 371; 
American Life Convention 357, 408; American 

anagement Association 259; American Mutual 
Alliance 428; Association of Casualty and Sure- 
ty Companies 191; Association of New York 
State Mutual Casualty Companies 60; Bureau 
of Accident & Health Underwriters 421; Cana- 
dian Fire Marshals 242; Canadian Inland Un- 
derwriters Conference 307; Casualty Actuarial 
Society 209; Conference Committee on Health 
Insurance 372; Federation of Insurance Coun- 
sel 397; Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 


RATES—Allied Lines Association 61; 





and Statistical Assn. 207; Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference 381; Inter-American Council of 
Commerce and Production 294; International 
Assn. of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 392; 
International Assn. Industrial Accident Boards 
and C issi ; ional Assn. of 
Insurance Counsel 370; International Claim 
Assn. 382; Mid-Western Independent Statistical 
Service 422; Mutual Fire Ins. Assn. of N 

234; Mutual Insurance Statistical Assn. 447; 
National Assn. of A & H Underwriters 264, 
286; National Assn. of Automobile Mutual In- 


Inter 








surance Comp 449; National Assn. of Cas- 
ualty 68 Surety Underwriters 198; National 
Assn. Independent Adjusters 398; National 


Assn. of Insurance Agents 122; National Assn. 
of Insurance Brokers 216, 285; National Assn. 
of Insurance Women 267; National Assn. Life 
Underwriters 291, 378; NAUA 223, 432; Na- 
tional Assn. of Mutual Casualty Companies 449; 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 217, 219; 
National Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 331; 
NFPA 39, 134, 223, 282; prepaid medical plans 
36, 197, 233, 261, 315, 404; Risk Research 
Institute 59, 231, 387; SEUA 240; Surety 
Assn. of America 37, 193, 438; Towner Rating 
Bureau 438; Underwriters Laboratories 182; 
United Office and Professional Workers 279; 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce 301, 303, 418; 
Western Underwriters Assn. 154. 


auto lia- 
bility 95, 131; auto physical damage 169; boil- 
er-machinery manual 7; compensation rate fil- 
ings 293; fire rate increases 359; glass 119, 
179; Iowa approves rate bureaus 412; Kentucky 
injunction 93; Maryland Rating Bureau 364; 
Massachusetts fire 71; Minnesota U & O 83; 
miscellaneous liability 220; New York fire 184; 
rating forum 391; Wisconsin compensation 5. 


RULINGS—Agents’ licensing 21, 85, 133, 136, 


212; agents subject to tax 385; bank agencies 
332; binders 160; depreciation cover 32, 104, 
235; cold storage lockers 91; denied group cov- 
erage 356; dwelling policies 63; financed cars 
164; fire claims 124; installment plan 224, 380; 
insurance rulings review 146; license revocation 
58; loss payments 149; minimum rate require- 
ments 18; multiple line qualifications 266; na- 
tionwide definition 88, 186, 326; Nebraska 
gross premium tax 423; penalty measure 22; 
premium tax levy 237; qualification 121; re- 
bating 55; rescinds Paramount Mutual order 
416; State Farm subject to Nebraska tax 413; 
strike wage classification 322; Union-Group plan 
115, 170, 203; vending machine policy 280, 
376, 396; Yorkshire license 288. 


STATISTICS—A & H premiums 46, 358; air- 


line fatalities 321; Canadian fire losses by 
months—January 89, February 138, May 256, 
June 300, July 362, August 390; Canadian 
premiums 48, 132; group life policies 305; in- 
crease in life insurance lapses 265; life benefit 
payments 445; life operating—income ratio 335; 
new life business 250, 298, 346, 393, 436; 
1946 accidental deaths 1; 1946 casualty premi- 
ums 195; 1946 compensation experience 262; 
1946 countrywide auto 241; 1946 farm acci- 
dent toll 213; 1946 fire premiums 145; 1946 
fire loss 43; 1946. mutual premiums 409; 1946 
traffic deaths 52; traffic fatalities by months— 
January 97, February 140, March 177, April 
215, May 273, June 316, July 366, August 
400, September 444; turkey brooder losses 178; 
U. S. fire losses by months—January 82, Feb- 
ruary 126, March 158, April 201, May 244, 
June 295, July 345, August 383, September 
427. 


TAX—Agents subject to tax 385; Florida tax not 


retroactive 142; ebraska gross premium tax 
ruling 423; premium tax 6, 237; St. Louis in- 
come tax 106, 313; State Farm subject to Ne- 
a tax 413; State insurance taxes higher 
86. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION—Pennsylvania 


probe 343; voids Kentucky Law 230; domestic 
servants 228; Kansas Commission 338; Michi- 
gan commission 70. 
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LUMBER MUTUALS 


* 


i CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


NATIONWIDE INSURANCE 
GwtC£E 


Gale & Stone, Boston — Mutual Insurance Bureau, Philadelphia — Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 





Agen:y, Inc., Mansfield, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penna—Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals, Inc., 
James S. Kemper, Mgr., Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha — Associated Mutuals, Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga. — Lumber Mutual Agency, Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City — 
Martin Agency, Seattle. 














Patrick Henry 


Thomas Jeffeggon 


E roll call of policyholders in mutual fire stem entirely from private vision and initiative. 

and casualty insurance companies includes They are today giving millions upon millions of 
many of the brightest names in American history. | Americans the finest insurance protection and 
Mutual insurance is a typically American institu- service at low cost. Their contributions to the na- 
tion with roots deep in the nation’s democratic _tion’s economy and welfare are destined to be 


traditions and ideals. 


The mutual plan of insurance flour- 
ishes in this land of ours because Amer- 
icans are a self-reliant people. They 
prefer to provide for themselves. So 
it’s only natural that many of them 
should voluntarily band together for 
mutual protection against the contin- 
gencies of the future. 


Mutual fire and casualty insurance 
companies are private organizations 
whose remarkable growth and progress 


even greater tomorrow. 


Non-assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance for your 


AUTOMOBILE... Home... BusINEss 


Hardware Mutuals 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 
Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Mutual Implement and Hardware Insurance Company, Home Office. Owatonna, Minnesota 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 








